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AN ILLINOIS ELEVATOR AND 
FEED MILL. 


Stark County is one of the smaller counties of 
Illinois. It contains only 290 square miles of land 
and about 10,000 population. It 
has no large towns, Toulon, the 


elevators for shelled grain, and a third dump for 
At the bottom of this dump is a No. 2 


ear corn. 
Victor Corn Sheller, built by Barnard & Leas Mfg. 
Co. of Moline, Ill. After shelling the corn is ele- 
vated to the top of the mill, which is annexed to 


county seat, containing only 
about 1,000 people in 1890, aud 

- Wyoming, the largest town, only 
about 1,100. It may, therefore, 
be put down as one of the strictly 
agricultural counties of the state, 
with Peoria as the nearest di- 
rect market, but with competing 
roads which may bring Chicago 
also in as a competing market. 
In such a county there will be 
in a succession of seasons about 
a given amount of grain to be 
handled every year; and natur- 
ally the business of the elevator 
man has been reduced to a per- 
manent system. The elevators 
are good ones, and the service 
rendered by them to the farmers 
is generally recognized by them 
as one necessary to their own 
prosperity and convenience. 

Our illustration of the elevator 
and feed mill of Coles Bros. at 
Toulon is the picture of a plant 
of rather more than common use- 
fulness to a farming community 
not generally supplied with the 
mechanical conveniences found 
in most larger communities, in 
that it not only takes care of 
the farmer’s grain, but supplies 
him with feed, or grinds his feed 
grain for him. 

The elevator is a modern build- 
ing, built of 2x4’s and cribbed 
with 2x6’s on the front above 
the loading spouts. It is 24x64 
feet in size, and 48 feet high to 
the corner plate. It has a ¢a- 
pacity for 50,000 bushels. The 

_interior is well designed. All the upper bins can 
be emptied clean into cars by gravity, while the 
lower, or storage, bins are emptied by the elevators. 
A direct spout runs from the eave, down on the 
outside of the building, giving fall enough to load 
a car of oats complete without shoveling. Thus 
the great béte noir of the elevator employer is re- 
moved. There are two Gumps and two stands of 
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the elevator, where it is separated and cleaned by 
a Cornwall Corn Cleaner, also built by Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co. 

The feed mill, shown at the right of the picture, 
is 24x28 feet in size and 22 feet high. It is pre- 
pared to grind feed and tine meal, and is equipped 
with a 6-roll feed mill and bolter built by Barnard 
& Leas Mfg. Co. and one Scientific Corn Grinder 


built by The Foos Mfg. Co. of Springfield, Ohio. 
Power for the entire plant is furnished by a Web- 
ster Gasoline Engine, the power being transferred 
from engine’to elevator drives by rope transmission 
system. The machinery throughout was furnished 

; by the Webster Mfg. Co., Chi- 
eago; while the construction of 
the building was in the hands of 
A. Price of Galva, Ill., who built 
the entire plant in 44 days. 
Messrs. Coles Bros. are doing a 
nice, comfortable business, and 
their relations with their farmer 
patrons are cordial and friendly. 


SPECULATION. 


In a recent market report of 
C, A, King & Co. of Toledo are 
some excellent remarks about 
speculation in general, coupled 
with sound advice, which will 
bear repetition: ‘“Hyerybody is 
trying to guess the future, It is 
so from the cradle to the grave. 
Manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers all try to anticipate their 
trade. Farmers try to raise that 
which they think will command 
the most. Skilled labor follows 
the trade it thinks will prove the 
most advantageous. Capital 
seeks investment where it thinks 
the future is the brightest and 
safest. As the country becomes 
developed, competition increases 
in all branches and profits are 
reduced, Large profits are only 
made by those who speculate 
successfully. 

“A goodrule is tospeculate only 
in your regular business. That 
is what you are supposed to 
know the most about. Some try 
real estate. It’s frequently slow. 
Some try Wall Street bonds aud 
stocks, but most of them repre- 
sent too much ‘good will,’ and 
are rather easily manipulated. Nothing presents a 
more attractive field for legitimate speculation 
than the grain markets. You can get in or out 
any day you please. You can trade freely on a 
limited margin. The values are regulated by the 
supply and demand of the world. Some country is 
harvesting almost every month in the year. In- 
teresting conditions are almost constantly arising. 
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“Our advice is don’t speculate unless you can 
afford: to lose. Start with homeopathic doses. 
Limit your losses, don’t be-a mule. Better be a live 
coward than a dead hero like Leiter. Accept fair 
profits, don’t be a hog. You cannot make a fortune 
this season on one deal. Don’t trade every day. 
Try it only occasionaily when the situation looks 
very favorable. 

“Tf you wish to speculate, first select some re- 
sponsible and desirable broker. Beware of gold 
bricks and ‘sure thing’ tips. There are plenty cf 
good firms in every Board of Trade. Don’t trust 
strangers before you investigate. Consult Dun or 
Bradstreet’s.” 


FARMING ON A POSTAGE STAMP. 


It is rather too much to expect a great deal of 
high art on a postage stamp; but there are utili- 
tarian, matter-of-fact foiks who would go so far 
as to insist that even pestage-stamp art ought to 
be “true to nature.’ And so they—that is, a corre- 
spondent of the Farm Implement News does— 
register the complaint that the new 2-cent stamp 
issued in honor of the Omaha Exposition is “away 
off’? in various ways. In the first place, our com- 
plainant says, the attempt to picture bonanza farm- 


- MONITOR FLAX CLEANER. 


The- Monitor Flax Cleaner shown in our illus- 
tration seems to have solved the probiem of clean- 
ing flax. Taken in the rough, with its impurities 
ranging from 10 to 40 per cent of its total bulk, 
flax is cleaned by the Monitor in one operation down 
to 2 per cent or better. 

The work is done by sieves and air. The flax 
passes through an air current before going to the 
scalper screen and through another on leaying the 
machine. These air separations are mechanically 
correct, and are under such perfect control that the 
operator can do any class of work desired. The 
scalping screen removes coarse matter; and in ad- 
dition to the main screen, there is a bottom or sand 
and small seed screen. Under the main and bottom 
screens are automatic brushes traveling backward 
and forward to keep the meshes open for the 
purpose of securing the maximum service. 

The machine will interest all those who handle 
flax, being efficient and rapid in its work, and 
durably built. It is built in five sizes, with ca- 
pacities from 75 to 300 bushels per hour, based 
largely on the condition of the seed as it goes to the 
machine. The smallest inachine occupies 5 feet 10 
inches by 4 feet 9 inches floor space, and the 
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ing as “arming in the West” is all wrong; which 
is true enough, because it is not the few big farms, 
but rather the many small ones, that make the real 
“Parming in the West.’ In the second place our 
kicker complains that the artist who drew the 
picture apparently had never been “out West” to 


see a plow at work, for he has pictured an out-of- | 


date and superannuated model that is now almost 
entirely out of use, if indeed, it ever was in ex- 
tensive service at all; while last, but by no means 
least, this idea of the artist of picturing the farmer 
of the West sitting om a plow, replendent in ‘‘biled”’ 
shirt, creased pants and a 10-cent paste-polish on 
his tan shoes, is too, too much. Our eritie clearly is 
unimaginative; he wants his art manufactured with 
a $5 camera, and seems to have no patience with 
impressionism and all that sort of thing. Why he 
even says that, “Doubiless, with the aid of a power- 
ful microscope we could find a sparkling diamond 
on his bosom, and a satin tie around his neck.” In 
view of the confoundedly independent position the 
western farmer has assumed on the matter of sell- 
ing his new wheat about this time, there is, indeed, 
a well founded suspicion that he is wearing 
diamonds somewhere about his person. 


As a wheat story, the experience of the Hamlett 
Hay Company of Starke County, Indiana, chases 
the prize winner pretty hard. It appears that in 
1897 the ~.o.pany harvested 12 bushels per acre 
from a cerfain field, which was then plowed up for 
eorn, but left unplanted. This spring a volunteer 
erop of wheat came up which has thrashed out 17 
bushels to the acre. 


largest 8x7 feet. The manufacturers, Huntley Mfg. 
Co, of Silver Creek, N. Y., will gladly give further 
information. 


SATISFYING CANADIAN FARM- 
ERS. 


Hitherto the Canadian Pacific Railroad, having 
required permanent grain buyers upon that line to 
conform to certain specifications as to machinery 
and capacity when building elevators, had refused 
to allow the farmers to load wheat directly from 
wagons into cars. This regulation, of course, 
ereated dissatisfaction among those farmers who 
thought they could get along better without the 
dealers’ help in marketing their grain, and also 
among that interesting class of buyers variously 
known in the States as ‘“scalpers,” “track-buyers,” 
and those several other cognomens more or less 
local in form and derogatory in character. On July 
13, therefore, the farmers and buyers aforesaid 
met at Winnipeg to devise ways and means to have 
this regulation of the road annulled, by legal pro- 
cess, if necessary. Whether the meeting had any 
effect upon the railroad officials or not, it is im- 
possible to say; but a few days later they announced 
that commencing with the crop of 1898 the com- 
pany would hereafter allow farmers to load directly 
from wagons, provided that cars shall not be un- 
necessarily delayed thereby. 

It is not anticipated that many farmers will take 
advantage of this privilege. A man is more likely 
to complain when he is denied a privilege than to 
make use of one whose real value is problematical; 


and the grain trade conditions are naturally so 
complicated, even in their simplest form, that the 
wise farmer understands as well as anyone that only 
the professional grain merchant is able to handle 
grain to the best advantage. It is always more 
profitable to the farmer to use the elevator whether 
he sells at once or stores his grain than to act for - 
himself; and probably nothing the ©. P. road could 
have done would prove the truth of this quicker 
than to allow their farmers to tamper for a while 
with the track buyer, or to act as their own mid- 
dleman. Experience is a good teacher, though it 
generally costs “mon” to take lessons that way. 


REBUILDING THE BURLINGTON 
ELEVATOR. 


Armour & Co. have begun rebuilding the C., B. & 
Q. Elevator known as “The Burlington,” which was 
recently burned. The new building will cost ap- 
proximately $350,000, J. L. Record, engineer and 
contractor, of Minneapolis, being the builder. The 
new elevator. will stand on the-site of the former 
one, on the east side of Mason’s canal, between 


Twenty-second Street and the south branch of Chi- 


cago River, which waterway it is now proposed 
the drainage board shall improve in that neighbor- 
hood by widening the channel, and by reconstruct- 
ing bridges without center piers. The new elevator 
will be somewhat smaller than the one burned, 
having capacity of 1,500,000 bushels only. When 
this house is finished Armour & Co. will have, with 
the Milwaukee houses recently leased, a total stor- 
age capacity at terminals of about 20,000,000 bush- 
els. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT DENVER. 


Mr. F. F. Struby has taken out a permit for 
the erection of a grain elevator at Denver, Colo., for 
the Northwestern Elevator Company. ‘The permit 
calls for the expenditure on the building of $25,000, 
not including the cost of elevating and grain clean- 
ing machinery. The building will be 50x126 feet in 
size, and 78 feet high, with estimated capacity of 
250,000 bushels. In addition to the elevator, the 
same company will build a warehouse to cost 
$30,000. 

This will be the first grain elevator in Denver. 
All the grain handled hitherto in this city, and the 
amount of wheat has been considerable, especially 
in 1896 and 1897, has been upon the railway plat- 
forms. 

It is not likely that Denver will ever become a 
great grain market; but the facilities offered by the 
new elevator will doubtless tend to bring to the city 
much of the surplus wheat of Colorado and also of 
the adjoining states of Wyoming and Utah, and 
possible a part of that grown in Western Nebraska 
and Kansas, for transshipment by rail over Denvel’s 
direct route to Galveston. Colorado is now quite 
a producer of wheat, and in time it is probable that 
by irrigation many acres of the arid sandhills and 
plains east of the city may grow considerable wheat 
to find a market in Denver. 


In September, 1890, Thomas King, a grain dealer 
of Chillicothe, Mo., was murdered behind a corn 
crib, presumably for his money. Now two men 
named Marley and Maurice, both of whom are 
dead, are accused of the murder by a brother of 
Maurice, who says he several times heard the 
men talking of the crime. 


Consul-General Stowe writes that the 1897 im- 
ports of wheat, corn and flour in all South African 
ports except one, were as follows: Flour (approxi- 
mate) 51,474,878 pounds (increase in 1897); wheat, 
192,705,757 pounds; corn, 112,480,578 pounds, both 
decrease. Of these amounts there came from 
America (approximately) 33,577,058 pounds of dour, 
183,240,201 pounds of wheat and 68,974,576 pounds 
of corn. Wheat shipments were made from San 
Francisco and New York. The Consul-General says 
it will be a long time before the country will sup- 
ply its own needs of wheat and flour. The duty on 
wheat and corn is 24 cents per hundredweight, and 
on flour $1.25. 
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FLAX FOR LAST CROP YEAR. 


The crop year for flaxseed closed July 31. The 
business of the year indicates a yield below the es- 
timates of a year ago, having been according to con- 
seryative opinion about 12,000,000 for the domestic 
seed crop. Receipts at Chicago, however, fell off 
4,478,450 bushels, or more than 50 per cent, not in- 
cluding 925,000 bushels in store at the opening, 
while the decrease on shipments amounted to fully 
40 per cent, or 2,409,000 bushels, prices during the 
year here having been too high to admit of exporta- 
tion in view of conditions abroad. Chicago’s de- 
mand was not as great as in 1896-97, the lessened 
receipts having been ample for local requirements, 
and ieaving a surplus of 940,000 in store at the close. 
Reports from the Northwest and Duluth place the 
visible supply July 31 at 1,900,000 bushels, or about 
400,000 bushels in excess of prognostications of the 
visible for August 1 of a month ago. 

The Chicago receipts, 60 per cent of which ar- 
rived prior to December 1, were exceptionally good 
in quality, only a very small proportion grading be- 
low No. 1. Fluctuations in values were wider than 
usual, although the opening and closing quotations 
for the year were not far apart. In August last 
prices were forced up by pure speculation in the 
face of large receipts as much as 32% cents, re- 
ceeding, however, at the close of the month to $1. 
In October seed touched 91 cents, but rose to $1.1044 
in November, from which time on values steadily 
rose to $1.39 in May for No. 1 Northwestern, since 
when prices have been tobogganing. The level of 
prices for the year was higher than for the year 
previous, the lowest quotation for Northwestern 
having been within 154 cents of the highest price of 
1896-97, when the entire range was 63% to 89 cents. 

Present indications point to a larger yield for the 
present crop than for that of 1897-98, 


TURKEY WHEAT IN KANSAS. 


Turkey wheat has turned out a Cinderella. In- 
troduced, it is assumed, by the Mennonites, who 
immigrated to Central Kansas in 1873 and 1874 
from the southern part or Black Sea district of 
Rus. ia, the wheat fer many y. ars was handled very 
reluctantly by the millers on account of its flinty 
character. The physical qualities of the berry made 
it difficult to mill, and these were Lot, in fact, over- 
come until millers had constructed apparatus for 
steaming the berry and softening the bran before 
grinding. C. B. Hoffman, a well-known miller and 
flour exporter of Enterprise, Kans., was one of the 
first millers to observe that this new and heartily 
despised variety of wheat possessed very superior 
flouring qualities. Although for all of ten years 
after the new wheat appeared at the Kansas mills, 
the practice obtained of cutting the price of the Tur- 
key wheat, as it is called, from 5 cents to 10 cents 
per bushel below that paid for the softer wheats of 
like grade, yet the hardiness of the Turkey wheat, 
and the certainty of its always yielding a crop, and 
a large one under normal conditions, induced farm- 
ers to continue its production on the ground that a 
crop of 15 to 20 bushels per acre, even if worth 
70 to 75 cents only, was more profitable than one of 
8 to 10 bushels worth 90 cents. The farmers there- 
fore eventually compelled the millers to adapt their 
mills to the wheat, and since then, says Secretary 
Coburn, of the Kansas Department of Agriculture, 
“Kansas millers have carried on the manufacture of 
IKkansas hard wheat flours, which have become 
famous in the world’s markets as superior to any 
others made in the United States, and equal to the 
world-famous Hungarian flours made from the 
choicest growths of Hungaria and Bohemia. This 
is the wheat,” he adds, “that of late years northern 
millers have been buying quite extensively to mix 
with the hard spring wheats from the Dakotas for 
holding up or enhancing the fame of the Minnesota 
spring wheat flours.” 

The wheat is very popular among Eastern ex- 
porters also. It is believed, however, both by ex- 
porters and by the millers that the best growing 
results can be had only with seed that is frequently 


imported, as the climatic conditions of Kansas seem 
in time to modify some of the wheat’s most valua- 
ble characteristics. 


COL. GEORGE M. MOULTON. 


One of the most popular of Chicago’s citizen 
soldiers, now serving in Uncle Sam’s army, is 
Colonel Geerge M. Moulton, of the Second Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, one of the regiments forming 
a part of General Lee’s army corps, at present 
in camp at Jacksonville. The Second, unfortu- 
nately, has had no opportunity to display its valor 
and, now that peace is so near, may have none, 
unless the Cubans, whom General Lee and his 
corps are expected to assist in establishing a 
civilized government in Cuba, should prove in- 
corrigible, as some think they will, and have to be 
thrashed into common sense; but as Colonel Moul- 
ton is an American of Americans, so to say, with 
a command off the same piece, should he and they 
ever have the chance to distinguish themselves, we 
may be sure they will add no less luster to the 
American arms than have their compatriots of the 
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infantry who haye preceded them to Cuba and 
Porto Rico. 

Colonel Moulton, whose portrait accompanies this 
article, although still a young man, has played a 
more than common part in the development of the 
grain business of the great West. Born March 15, 
1851, of revolutionary stock, at Readsboro, in his- 
torical Bennington County, Vermont, he was 
brought by his father, at the age of two-years, to 
Chicago, where he was educated in the public 
schools, graduating from the Central High School. 
He then went into business with his father, Joseph 
T. Moulton, whose specialty was the erection of 
the monster grain elevators of Chicago and other 
primary terminals. J. T. Moulton was, in fact, 
the pioreer in this great work, which has been of 
so much importance to the farmers of the West; 
and many of his houses are standing to-day as 
monuments to his science and his integrity as a 
builder. 

Having learned every part of the business under 
the direction of his father, young Moulton, in 1870, 
assisted in the construction of the first grain ele- 
vator at Duluth, which he was employed to operate 
for a year; but before that period had ended, he 
was made superintendent of construction of an 
elevator at Stillwater, Minn., since which time he 
has been engaged in erecting the giant houses which 
are conspicuous landmarks in so many American 
cities, operiting at first with his father as J. T. 
Moulton & Son, and subsequently (as at present) 


as president of the Moulton-Starrett Co. of Chi- 
cago, builders of both frame and steel elevators 
and constructors of large buildings for all pur- 
poses. Among the famous elevators built by J. T. 
Moulton & Son are the Illinois Central’s “A” and 
“B” houses at Chicago, with capacities of 1,000,000 
and 1,600,000 bushels respectively, while others of 
their elevators stand to-day in Portland, Me., New 


York, Baltimore and Norfolk on Atlantic tide- 
waters; Chicago, Buffalo, ‘Toledo, Detroit and 


Superior on the lakes; St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis in the interior; Tacoma, Wash., as well 
as in innumerable lesser cities, affording a total 
storage capacity for nearly 50,000,000 bushels of 
grain. 

Extending his business from elevator work, he 
began with George H. Johnson, the osiginator of 
the system, the manufacture of fireproofing, organiz- 
ing, along in the later seventies, the Ottawa Tile 
Company, afterward reorganized and made famous 
as the Pioneer Fireproof Construction Company, 
whose works at Ottawa, Ill., constitute one of the 
largest clay-working plants in this country. He 
has been continuously president of that company, 
whose products have fireproofed a large number 
of the most famous of the “skyscrapers” of Chi- 
cago. He also organized the Moulton-Starrett Com- 
pany, builders of large steel, fireproof buildings, and 


the River Bank Coal Company, supplying coal to 
his works at Ottawa; and is interested in a num- 


ber of comipanies owning important modern office 
buildings in Chicago. 

Colonel Moulton is also conspicuous in the social 
and club life of Chicage; and in Masonic circles 
is one ot the most noted men in the country. He 
was married in 1878, and is father of a son and a 
daughter, who reside at the family home in Calu- 
met avenue, on the site of Gen. John A. Logan’s 
old homestead property. 


ARMOUR LEASES ELEVATORS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


Armour & Co. of Chicago have leased the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Elevators at Mil- 
waukee. These houses are known as Elevators C, 
B and B, with a total capacity of 2,000,000 bushels, 
and will be operated as the Milwaukee Elevator 
Company. One reporter of the transaction volun- 
teered the statement that the grain men of Milwau- 
kee had “taken fright,” on the ground that “if 
Armour & Co. begin to buy grain along the line of 
the St. Paul for the new elevators, they, the 
local grain men, might as well go out of business, 
for the reason that Armour & Co. pay half a cent 
more per bushel for wheat;’ but Armour & Co. 
have been operating on the St. Paul system for 
many years, and they say that the new arrange- 
ment will simply enable them to handle grain at 
Milwaukee as well as at Chicago, and not other- 
wise modify their business. On the other hand, 
Inembezs of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
grain men, commenting on the information that the 
Armours will have a man on the floor at Milwaukee, 
say they believe that “this means livelier compe- 
tition among buyers at Milwaukee, and will serve 
both to strengthen that market and to increase its 
business.” 


The grain exhibit of Montana at the Omaha Ex- 
position surprised a good many visitors wo 
imagined the Treasure State produced nothing but 
mineral. Some samples of oats are shown that 
yielded a hundred bushels to the acre, and many 
of wheat that went 65 to 70 bushels; while the 
barley exhibit attracted notice as having samples 
of some of the finest barley grown on the continent. 

Since the famine of 1891 the rural communities 
of Russia have been required to keep the public 
granaries filled, in order to have a supply of food 
on hand in ease of a short crop. In 1891, when the 
practice had been neglected and the granaries were 
elnpty, at the first symptoms of the coming famine, 
a fearful] panic set in followed by speculation. In 
1897, on the other hand, full granaries prevented 
both panic and speculation and supplied seed for 
the next winter wheat crop. 
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CONVICTION OF HENNIG & Co. 


Win. R. Hennig & Co. of Chicago will go down to 
posterity famed as the first firm found guilty in a 
Cook County court of keeping a bucket shop. The 
jury agreed July 22, but the customary motion for 
a new trial being made, sentence was suspended 
until decision on that motion was made. The fine 
will be somewhere between $200 and $500. 

The firm of Hennig & Co. was composed of Wm. 
R. Hennig, Thomas Gibson and O. R. Stratton, 


early seeding, good culture and similar methods. 
Nothing can be done to mitigate the injury after 
scab shows in the field.” 


CAPILLARY OILING BEARINGS IN 
GRAIN ELEVATOR WORK. 


In one of the engravings accompanying this article 
is a set of detailed views of Dodge patent capillary 
oiling bearings. This type of bearing has been 
found very successful in all lines of work, and es- 


DODGE PATENT CAPILLARY BEARINGS. 


who have operated as above and also as Roe & Co., 
and Stratton & Co., with offices on Van Buren 
Street. The fight upon the firm began by a raid on 
their places Aug. 16 and 20, 1897, when the firm 
applied for an injunctionagainst the officers’ arrests, 
but was defeated. Then they were indicted as 
gamblers and bucket-shop keepers. One place was 
closed by the August raids, another in February 
last, but the country end of the business was finally 
shut up only on June 30. 

One of the leading witnesses was one Chas. Greene 
of York, Nebr., a man 72 years of age, who told the 
jury he had been waiting in Chicago for a year 
for a chance to “get even” with Hennig. He said 
he had come to Chicago with $700, which he put 
into trade with Hennig. His profits (on paper) 
-amounted to several thousand dollars, but that 
when he asked for his money, Hennig abused him 
outrageously, calling him a scoundrel who had come 
to Chicago to rob “honest commission men.” 

Hennig & Co. are defended by able lawyers, who 
announce that an appeal from the Circuit Court 
will be made in case the motion for a new trial is 
overruled. 


SCAB IN WHEAT. 


Scab in wheat is not due to insect life, but is a 
fungus growth, says Prof. J. C. Arthur, botanist 
of the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Many fields of wheat this season in In- 
diana, which just before ripening promised a good 
yield, were suddenly struck with a kind of blight 
that killed the heads, or part of them, rendering 
the grain worthless. It was seen that the part 
of the head affected turned prematurely white, 
while the healthy part remained green. The kernels 
became shriveled and looked moldy. Farmers were 
disposed to accuse the wheat midge and green fly 
of causing the damage; but Prof. Arthur discovered 
that it was caused by a fungus growth, the spores 
of which on getting into the air were blown over 
the field, lodging on the delicate parts inside the 
wheat flower. On penetrating the kernel, the fungus 
enveloped it with a mesh of moldy filaments, which 
sapped the life of the kernel, and by forming new 
spores, which were in turn sown by the winds 
in other parts of the field, spread the disease in 
every direction. Looked at very closely, the wheat 
heads appeared pinkish from the abundance of the 
slightly colored spores. 

There is no known remedy for the disease. It 
has, however, been studied somewhat—enough, at 
least, to demonstrate that some varieties of wheat 
are less subject to it than others, and that those 
least subject to the disease are in general those 
which ripen earliest, especially those ripening prior 
to July 1. Prof. Arthur says therefore: “At pres- 
ent the best measures against scab are the selection 
of early varieties and hastening early maturity by 


pecially so in grain elevators and all buildings 
where saving in fire risks and cleanliness are de- 
sirable. After passing through a series of severe 
tests, continued through several years of practical 
application to all classes of work, they have been 
given the hearty approval of all mechanical men 
who have tested or inspected them, and doubtless 
.this type of bearing is the most efficient, cleanly, 
convenient, and simple bearing offered to the pub- 
lic to date. 

The oiler proper is made of hardwood with light 
transverse sawkerfs, cut alternately from either 
side, which, when the block is compressed in a 
binder form a series of vertical triangular slots 
which act as surfaces for the action of capillary at- 
traction. The bearing has no running parts to stop 
or get out of order, as the oiler will not clog or 
earry dirt or foreign substances, and the shaft is 
always supplied with a constant flow of pure oil 
at any speed, under any strain and at any ordinary 
temperature. 

In grain elevators of late years, many improve- 
ments have been made in appliances, but by far 
the greater number of these improvements show a 
gain in avoidance of fire risks. It will be seen that 
pillow blocks supplied with these capillary oiling 
bearings, by haying a continuous lubrication, will 


blocks, filtering the oil, and in turn feeding it 
through the shaft. 

In the larger illustration will be found a number 
of capillary oiling pillow blocks photographed lately 
on the floor of the shipping room in the plant of the 
Dodge Manufacturing Co. at Mishawaka, Ind., 
which company has furnished the blocks in large 
numbers to many of the foremost and must up-to- 
date grain elevators of the country. These bearings 
have been known to run with one filling of oil for 
eight months, on a 2 15-16 inch shaft, running at 
150 revolutions per minute, 24 hours per day. All 
bearings are babbitted, reamed, and faced for col- 
lars, and the feet of all pillow blocks, hagers, ete., 
manufactured by the Dodge Manufacturing Co. are 
carefully ground and finished so as to insure a per- 
fectly true foot surface. 


STORAGE WARRANT SYSTEM. 


The storage warrant system, as applied to par- 
cels of grain held at other than the great market 
centers and to the operations of interior grain buy- 
ers, has hitherto had hardly more than a tenta- 
tive experience, although in use extensively for a 
number of years with malsters, operators in seeds, 
pig iron and ores, and various kinds of manufac- 
turers. The storage warrant is not new, therefore, 
to the financial world of bankers and money brok- 
ers, but it is a method of multiplying quick collat- 
erals comparatively new to the mass of interior 
grain buyers and millers, 

In a few words, the storage warrant system is 
one for storing personal property on the premises 
of the owner and issuing receipts thereon, war- 
ranted by a guarantee company; which warranted 
receipts, or “storage warrants,” thereupon take the 
legal form of “warehouse receipts for property” as 
i€ issued directly by a licensed warehouseman, and 
~are used as such to transfer the property or as a 
basis for loans. Applied to the operations of the 
interior grain buyer, for example, these “storage 
warrants” will enable such operators to use the 
grain stored in country eleyators to negotiate loans 
in any money center, the storage warrants serving 
as collateral, or to transfer such grain by a trans- 
fer of the warrant, in the same way as metropoli- 
tan operators are in the habit of doing by means 
of the public warehouseman’s receipts. A simple 
form of statement as to the form of the warrant 
would be that the local grain buyer’s statement of 
grain in store is practically indorsed and guaran- 
teed by a written agreement of a company suffi- 
ciently capitalized to give such warranted state- 


64 INCH PILLOW-BLOCKS WITIT SOLE PLATES, CAPILLARY BEARINGS AND CONCEALED COLLARS, TO BE MOUNTED 
ON IRON GIRDERS. 


be entirely safe from heating, and thereby a factor ; ments a financial character wholly independent 


of safety will be supplied which cannot be well 
overlooked by the careful and conservative elevator 
owner. 

This model of bearing is the very acme of neat- 
ness, also, inasmuch as all scattering of oil, which 
we are accustomed to see in other bearings, is 
avoided, because the shaft is not swishing continu- 
ally in the oil chamber and throwing the oil, but in- 
stead is steadily gradually and quietly taking up 
oil from the reservoir and through the capillary 


of the credit of the grain buyer in whose elevator 
such grain is stored or by whom it may be owned. 

Some advantages of such a system will at once 
occur to the reader and others will present them- 
selyes on reflection, not the least of which is the 
opportunity it offers the individual interior grain 
buyer of assuming a more independent position 
than many feel justfied in taking under normal con- 
dition of their credit or connections. 

The company which at present is making a special] 
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feature of the grain dealers’ business of this char- 
acter is the Guarantee Storage Warrant Company, 
620 Calumet Building. 189 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
This company is successor to the Hales & Curtis 
Malting Company, who recently sold out their malt- 
ing business, and is managed by men who have 
had a long and extensive experience with barley 
and malt and are thoroughly acquainted with the 
needs of grain dealers. Their authorized capital 
of $250,000 (of which $200,000 is paid in), with sur- 
plus of $26,000, is the largest paid in capital of any 


WHEAT IN THE PACIFIC NORTH- | 


WEST. 


The wheat trade of the Pacific Northwest during 
the shipping season of 1897-98 was the largest in 
the history of Portland and Tacoma, the two larg- 
est shipping ports of the Northwest coast. The 
demand for wheat came from many foreign lands, 
and the ships which carried the grain to Hurope 
were larger than had hitherto been engaged in the 
trade. Our illustration of the ‘‘Algoa” at Tacoma, 


WHEAT STACKED IN SACKS AT MISSION, OREGON. 


similar company in the United States. 
yite correspondence and investigation of the ‘‘stor- 
age warrant’ system, which certainly is of sufft- 
cient novelty and potential value to a large class 
of men in the grain trade as to merit their careful 
investigation. 


THE SQUEEZE IN FLAXSEED. 


As a second to the Leiter episode in wheat, the 
National Linseed Oil Company’s failure to corner 
the flaxseed market is hardly up to grade from a 
spectacular point of view, but it was sufticiently 
definite in character to merit the witticism that 
“cornering flaxseed is slippery business.” 

At the close of April and during May the National 
Linseed Oil Company bought heavily of both cash 
flaxseed and futures, the cash at $1.16% to $1.39 
per bushel and September futures at prices ranging 
from $1.22 down to 83 cents. The market persisting 
in going the wrong way, on July 27 the company 
ran out of funds, on the sharp calls for margins, and, 
transferring its open trades to the Albert Dickinson 
Company at 83 cents, gave notice that it was out 
of the future market and called for statements. The 
losses of the company were quite heavy, the hold- 

ings of cash stuff being estimated at from 1,000,000 
to 2,000,000 bushels, on which, at prices of July 28 
(averaging say &5 cents), there was an average loss 
of 35 cents a bushel—on some of it as high as 53 
cents. There was a rumor July 28 that the coim- 
pany would be forced to an assignment, but al- 
though the company’s stock July 28 lost $7.621% per 
share on the stock exchange, no failure was an- 
nounced, and none is expected. The advance of 5 
cents per gallon of oil since July 28 has benefited 
the company, as has also an advance of 10 cents in 
the price of seed, the latter advance alone being 
estimated to be worth $100,000 to the company. On 
August 6, therefore, the company notified its friends 
that all Board of Trade claims would be settled on 
Monday, the 8th. The company will probably be 
able, under present conditions, to extricate itself 
without serious difficulty and with less loss than 
anticipated August 1; and the flaxseed market will, 
no doubt, be benefited by the fact. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Northern 
Pacifie roads have each ordered the Chicago grain 
door put on 1,000 cars now building, 


They in- ! for which we are indebted to the Commercial Re- 


view’s haryest number, is a fine picture of the 
record breaker of the season, this steamer haying 
taken out in one cargo from Tacoma 220,505 centals, 
or 377,508 bushels, being the largest cargo of wheat 
ever shipped from a North Pacific Coast port. She 
was loaded by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. for Marseilles, 
France. 

In this connect‘on, it will not be without interest 
to take just a peep at the country whence this rich 


THE ALGOA AT TACOMA—LOADING 


grain comes. Our illustration is a view taken at 
Mission, Umatilla County, Oregon, in the great 


wheat fields of Eastern Oregon, in that remarka- | 


ble country, where, although the rainfall is com- 
paratively meager after the wet season closes, the 
subsoil furnishes during the growing season suffi- 
cient moisture for surface vegetation. Mission is 
but four miles from Pendleton, and is in the banner 
wheat county of Oregon. 

Wheat-growing in Oregon is an old industry, hay- 
ing been begun as long ago as 1825, by the Hudson’s 


Bay Company's ‘agents, who soon began to swap 
wheat for furs with the Russians of Alaska. The 
trade continued on those lines until the gold fever 
of 1849 broke out in California, creating a new and 
permanent market nearer home. The surplus thus 
found outlet in that direction until 18€9, when the 
foreign trade began, the fleet of 1869-70 having been 
but six vessels, with a total tonnage of 4379. 
Wheat is handled in Hastern Oregon almost ex- . 
elusively in sacks, very little going to market in 
bulk; hence the elevator system has made but 
little progress in that section. This is explained by 
the fact that the ocean carriers are nearly all Eng- 
lish vessels, and that the Hnglish shipping laws re- 
quire that all wheat to be carried across the equator 
must be shipped in sacks, to avoid the danger 


| of Winona, 


to the vessel that might be caused by heating and 
swelling. The grain, therefore, is sacked at the 
thrasher and hauled to the nearest railway siding 
platform, where it is stacked and covered with loose 
boards to protect it from the light rains that may 
come before it is loaded into cars for remoyal to the 
coast. In some seasons the railreads are literally 
blockaded with wheat; but fcrtunately the weather 
is so fine after harvest that it is seldom any of the 
grain so stacked waiting for cars is left behind 
when the rainy season begins. 


FAILURES OF FARMERS’ ELEVA- 
TORS. 


It is well worn proverb, says the Republican 
Minn., yet suggestive of instruc- 
tion in proportion to its popular use, that ‘experi- 
ence is a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other.” Not all men who go to the school of experi- 
ence are fools, by any means, but it is there where 
the fool-hardy man takes lessons that generally 
make an impress upon his character and conduct 
that lasts during the rest of his natural life. 

A few years ago there was inaugurated at various 
points in Southern Minnesota a movement looking 
to the establishment of farmers’ grain elevators, 
conducted upon the codperative plan, Theoretically 
considered the scheme was a most promising one, 


; and a yery considerable number of associations of 


WHEAT FOR MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


this nature was formed and put into operation, lor 
a time, some of them at least appeared to prosper, 
and their business was carried on with a rush. 
There eventually came a day of settlement, how- 
ever, and with but few if any exceptions the man- 
agers came out ahead, leaving the beguiled stock- 
holders in the lurch. Among the concerns of this 
kind closed last year, under the stress of circum- 
stances, we find numbered those at Winnebago 
City, Madelia, and Goodhue. Now, we hear of the 
elevators of the Farmington Grain and Hay Com- 
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pany, at Farmington and Castle Rock, in this state, 
having been recently closed on attachments in favor 
of a Minneapolis firm, who are reported to have an 
unsatisfied claim of $14,000 against the company. 
A similar failure has just occurred in Canada. The 
Farmer’s Elevator Company at Brandon is reported 
in financial difficulties. Some of the officials, it ap- 


pears, misused the company’s funds. The company 


was formed to save the local agricultural interests 
from what was termed “the exactions of the mo- 
nopolists.” In steering to avoid the Devil of 
monoply it fell into the deep sea of managerial dis- 


honesty. This is the history of five-sixths of the 
farmers’ codperative elevator companies of the 
West. 


STANDARD CHAIN DRAG. 


Our illustrations show a convenient appliance 
suitable for handling ear corn, cobs from a sheller, 
shelled corn, small grain, etc., in situations where 
without it a deai of manual labor would 
otherwise ke required. 


good 


It is self-contained, and ¢an 


WEIGHTS AT KANSAS CITY. 


On July 21 N. B. Hieatt, president, BE. J. Smiley, 
secretary, LL. Cortelyou, director, and H. Work, 
chairman of the short-weights committee of the 
Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, and W. H. 


“Chambers, secretary of the Nebraska Grain Deal- 


ers’ Association, had a conference with the board 


. of directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade 


on the subject of the protest of the grain dealers’ 
associations against the manner in which grain has 
been weighed at ccertain Kansas City elevators, ete. 

The associations had two complaints to make. 
One was against the general shortage which the 
dealers haye been compelled to submit to in the 
past, a subject which formed the topic for dis- 
cussion at the Wichita meeting of the Kansas As- 
sociation, which was fully reported in the ‘“Ameri- 
ean Hleyator and Grain Trade” a month ago, three 
certain elevators in Kansas City being especially 
the subject of the protest and complaint. The 
other complaint had reference to shipments of 
coarse grain, purchased in Kansas City for feeding 


THE STANDARD CHAIN DRAG PLACED ON AN INCLINE. 


be placed in a horizontal position or at any de- 
sired angle not exceeding 45 degrees. If necessary 
or desirable it can be furnished in two or more 
lengths, one of which can be horizontal and the 
others at an incline, or all can be placed at an 
incline as shown in Fig. 1. This feature makes it 
adapted to almost any conceivable situation where 
such an appliance would be desirable. 

When two or more lengths are thus used together, 
the head shaft of one is driven from the tail shaft 
of the other by chain belt, the arrangement of 
speeds of the drag chains in the different conveyor 
lengths being such as to prevent clogging or carry- 
ing back at the discharge of the driven into the 
tail end of the driving conveyor. The tail shaft of 
each length of conveyor is provided with take-up 
boxes. The head shaft can be driven from any 
suitable source of power. Its diameter is 1 3-16 
inches, and its speed from 90 to 100 revolutions per 
minute. Hach standard iength is 12 feet long over 
all, and 10% feet between centers of head and tail 
shafts. The sections can be made of any length 
up to 20 feet, when desired. The Standard Chain 
Drag is made by E. H. Pease Mfg. Co., Racine, 
Wis., who will cheerfully give any desired informa- 
tion respecting it. 


The Bulletin des Halles figures the French crop 
of wheat at 369,000,000 bushels, 


purposes. The grain is usually shipped out in the 
ears into which it is loaded by the seller, the buyer 
being charged for it on the basis of the weights 
given by the seller, whereas in the course of transit 
leakage often occurs. In many instances the weight 
is found so short, owing, as claimed, to imperfect 
inspection of cars and weighing at Kansas ity, 
as to cause the buyer heavy loss on the transaction. 
It was asked that the grain be removed from the 
cars and weighed at Kansas City, no-matter where 
loaded. 

The result of the conference was not all that the 
representatives of the two associations asked or 
hoped for; but the usual promises were made by the 
Kansas City people that “the matter would be 
looked into and the abuses corrected;’ and Sec- 
retary Smiley of the Kansas Association informs 
us that the conference has borne some fruit, be- 
cause “the Kansas shippers are now securing better 
weights than ever before.” 

The Board of Trade people made the proposition to 
the associations that the two bodies unite to em- 
ploy weighers to be stationed at the several ele- 
vators at Kansas City, each bearing a share of 
the expense, but we are advised that the proposi- 
tion will probably not be accepted. 

Some days prior to this conference, as stated by 
the daily press, two members of the Missouri Ware- 
house Commission were in Kansas City to examine 


into the charge made by the Kansas Association. 
No action was taken by them; but they gave out 
the hint that if the Kansas City Board of Trade 
would make the request they would order an iu- 
spection of the scales in use in Kansas City, Mo. 


«_DOTS.AND . DASHES_* 


Atchison, Kans., will give a corn carnival Septem- 
ber 28. 

Samples of new Ontario wheat received at To- 
ronto have been very fine. 


The grain inspection department of Minnesota re- 
mitted to the auditor $5,800 as the amount of fees 
earned in July. 

Reports from the wheat colonies of the Argentine 
indicate that a very large area is being put under 
wheat for the coming crop. — 

Public trials of pneumatic machinery for unload- 
ing wheat were made recently in London, which 
transferred wheat from vessels into barges at the 
rate of 135 tons per hour. 


The manager of the St. Anthony and Dakota 
line of elevators countermanded an order for gaso- 
line engines to go to his North Dakota houses, on 
account of crop failure. 


A prominent Chicago Board of Trade man re- 
cently returned from Europe, says: “The only 
customer America will have this year will be the 
United Kingdom; the Continent has all the wheat 
it needs.” 


The first car of new oats arrived in Chicago July 
18 from Sadorus, Ill., grading No. 3 white and 
weighing only 25 pounds to the measured bushel. 
The first car a year ago also arrived on the 18th, but 
graded No. 2. 


The crops in the Dakotas this season may be 
poor in spots but as a whole they have been good 
enough to warrant a Farmers’ Tribune reader 
in saying: ‘We are wearing our best clothes once 
more and the good old times seem to have re- 
turned to stay.” 


The Central Elevator Company of Chicago has 
given the following notice: “he commissioner of 
internal revenue having decided that the tax on 
warehouse receipts should be borne by the ware- 
houseman, we are ready to refund for all tax 
collected by us.” 


A grain commission house in Kansas City has 
papered its public room walls with United States 
and Cuban flags, the ceiling being decorated with 
blue stars on a white background. The stars are 
arranged in six large groups inclosed with red, white 
and blue stripes. This is being patriotic with a 
vengeance, surely. 


A telegram from Oberlin, Kans., says the grass- 
hoppers are dying in immense numbers everywhere, 
but especially in the alfalfa fields. It is thought by 
some that the alfalfa is the cause; but one observer 
says that he has found the wings covered with a 
red parasite of some sort. The destruction caused 
by the grasshoppers appears to be local and not 
general. 


[At and Mrs. W. W. Stephens, lecturers Re 


farmers’ clubs, claim the banner wheat yield of 
Indiana for their farm near Salem. They had in 
65 acres which thrashed out nearly 2,900 bushels, or 
43 to the acre. They used a home-made fertilizer 
composed of acid phosphate, tankage and muriate 
of potash costing them $1.50 per acre. They seem, 
contrary to custom, to be fancy farmers to some 
purpose. 


The artificial drying of corn in the Argentine to 
prepare it for shipment to Europe appears not to 
have been a success, the Review of the River Plate 
reporting that 30 per cent of a cargo so dried had 
turned out bad on arrival at London. The failure 
is discouraging to Argentine shippers, because while 
the last maize crop was a bumper one, leaving al- 
most two million tons for export, on account of con- 
tinued wet and unseasonable weather the grain 
has not been able to dry and nothing is expected 
in the export line before October, 
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WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR? 


{From a paper by E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, read at the Inter-State Grain 
Men’s Convention, held at Omaha, Neb., June 17, 1898.] 

This is a pertinent question, and one that we 
think appropriate for this occasion. We certainly 
have a purpose in attending this meeting. We have 
left homes and business and at a considerable ex- 
pense and self-sacrifice have come together in this 
convention. The interests we represent are second 


to none in the commercial world, and it is a fact | 


not to be disputed that there is no line of business 
in the world of the magnitude of the grain business 
that has been so allowed to drift like a ship out 
into the open sea without a rudder. The country 
grain merchant buys the grain of the farmer, pay- 
ing him the highest market price, paying him for 
every pound of grain deliyered, inyests his money 
in expensive plants and machinery, loads this grain 
into any kind of a box car that the railroads see fit 


A FEW OF THE GRAIN DEALERS PRESENT 


to place at lis disposal, consigns to his commission 
merchant at a terminal market, aceepts ruling price 
on day of arrival, and waits for three weeks or 
three months to know whether he has a balance 
coming to him or whether he is indebted to his 
commission man. Suppose this car was loaded 
with “Leiter” wheat, bought at fancy prices and 
consigned to Chicago in ample time to reach that 
market to apply on contract. It may be the line 
or road accepting this shipment has an unusually 
heavy traffic in live stock, and as the managers 
of the western railroads set out on side tracks all 
the dead freight that they may deliver promptly 
and without delay live stock or freight of this kind, 
the poor grain shipper learns to his sorrow and 
loss that his shipment did not arrive in time to 
apply on contract, and the message reads, “Market 
declined. Please reduce draft.” iM to counsel 
together for the alleviation of such unjust discrimi- 
nation that we are here assembled. 

Again, the country shipper, after purchasing a 
car of grain, must assume all risks from the time 
the grain is purchased until the same reaches des- 
tination, and that destination may be the Pacific 
or Atlantic coast, or one of the Southern ports on 
the Gulf of Mexico. The exporter may insure 
against loss in transit after the grain has reached 


is 


the seaboard, but no one has ever heard of a com- 
| pany formed for the purpose of insuring against 
loss in transit after bill of lading has been issued 
by our common earriers in the United States. 
Brother Grain Dealers, why do we submit to this? 
What are we here for? 

We are granted no special privileges by the com- 
mon carriers, and most certainly we are not under 
obligations to them. About one year ago the rail- 
roads operating in the territory known as the Trans- 
Missouri I'reight Association Territory changed 
their rate on live stock from what was known as 
ear rate to hundred-pound rates, thereby increasing 
the cost of transportation to the shipper from $2.00 
to $7.00 per car. Did the live-stock shipper submit 
to this? No. He took the case before the railroad 
commissioners of the states and sent up such a 
howl that the railroads were compelled to put the 
old rate again into effect. 

During the past year three of the railroads op- 
erating in the state of Kansas strengthened the 


AT THE 


trucks under some of their antiquated cars twenty- 
eight feet in length, gave them a new coat of paint, 
raised the capacity of the car from 28,000 pounds 
to 40,000 pounds, and sent an order to all agents 
that such cars must be loaded to within 4,000 
pounds of marked capacity, or freight would be 
collected on this amount. Many of these cars were 
not lined on the inside to hold more than 28,000 
pounds and the shipper was compelled to load far 
above the inside lining of the cars, and in most 
‘ases met with serious loss in transit. The man- 
ager of one of the largest elevators in Kansas City 
told me that practically all of their losses occurred 
from shipping grain in this kind of cars. 

Again, at market centers there are so-called com- 
men, members of the different boards of 
trade, irresponsible, and we must say, dishonest, 
who send out fancy bids to the country merchants, 
stating that they have placed a large amount of 
grain at prices above the market and are anxious 
to give the country dealers the benefit of this 
market, and promise them satisfactory weights and 
prompt returns. You will pardon me for relating 


mission 


| an experience of my own with a firm of this kind. 


I received a wire bid some years ago, offering me 
one cent per bushel more than offered by another 
firm on same date. I accepted, although I had 


never heard of the firm prior to this time. Con- 
firmation arrived in due time, with request that I 
load the five cars with 625 bushels each. As the 
market had declined in price from the time I made 
the sale until confirmation arrived, I loaded the cars 
as requested. Three months after the grain was 
shipped [I received an account and one 
of the sales showed contents of car 224 bushels. 
Bear in mind that this car was loaded with 625 
bushels when leaving my station. As this grain 
had been weighed in a remote town in Southeast 
Arkansas, I had no means of locating the steal, 
| and as the confirmation read destination weights, 
I settled the bill. While this may be an extreme 
ease, I do know that this class of commission men 
still exist and continue to find suckers. Why can’t 
the different associations locate these pirates and 
drive them out of business by refusing to trade 
with them? 

Another matter of vital importance to the shipper, 
in our state, at least, and one for which the deal- 


of sales, 


INTER-STATE GRAIN MEN'S CONVENTION, HELD AT OMAHA, JUNE 16. 


ers are to blame themselves, is a dealer at a point 
trying to secure all grain in sight and not allow- 
ing his competitor to handle any of the grain de- 
livered in the town. I visited a town in Southern 
Ikansas some time ago during the time contract 
wheat was in demand in Chicago, and found that 
there were three regular dealers haying offices lo- 
eated in the town, but was informed that all three 
of them had started out of town very early in the 
morning to buy wheat. They all returned late in 
the day on horseback, bringing their wheat testers, 
apparently well satisfied with their day’s work. You 
will ask, Were the dealers making 
carrying on business in this way? No, certainly 
not. You will find in a community where the deal- 
ers conduct their business in this manner a general 
complaint that farmers violate their contracts by 
refusing. to deliver the amount of grain sold. 
Should a sudden advance of price. occur, I contend 
that the dealers themselves are to blame for the 
farmer’s refusing to fulfill his contract by being~ 
over anxious to secure the grain. Let the dealer 
stay in his office, and when the farmer comes to 
sell his grain, make his bid, and, if accepted, fill 
out the contract. Let both parties sign, giving the 
farmer a copy, and you will hear no more com- 
| plaints of the farmer violating his contract. Do 


any money 
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we hear of the banker driving out to the farmer’s 
house, offering him money at one-half of one per 
cent less than some other banker in the town? Do 
we hear of the commission man sending his rep- 
resentative out to the country buyer offering to 
handle country dealers’ wheat for one-half of one 
per cent per bushel? No. But we do hear of many 
country dealers handling grain and taking all the 
risk for one-half cent per bushel. 

I would say, further, that if country dealers would 
agree on a division of the grain, each one paying 
what he pleases for his proportion of the grain, the 
price will regulate itself, and they would soon find 
that they can handle grain at a profit, remain on 
friendly terms and enjoy life better. 

Another vexed question is the shortages in wheat 
at terminal elevators, I suppose every dealer pres- 
ent here to-day has had more or less experience 
with these short-weight elevators. How shall we 
remedy the evil? The counsel for the correcting of 
this and other evils is the answer to the question, 
“What are we here for?’ The elevater operator 
will tell you that the grain is lost in transit or 
stolen in the yards at terminals. This may be true 
in a few cases, but we think they are few. Load 
a car in proper condition, see the same is well 
coopered, and there is very little chance for loss 
in transit. It should not exceed one-half of one 
per cent in transit and handling. 

Country shippers should be very careful to make 
a thorough examination of the scales used in their 
houses, especially when scales are located on the 
upper floor without independent foundation; for 
the sagging of an elevator, due to the placing of 
grain in one side of the house, is often sufficient 
to prevent the scales from weighing accurately. 
Know that your scales are accurate and that the 
cars are in proper condition, insist on certificate of 
weight, and then if you have been robbed, write 
the secretary of your organization, have him keep 
a record of these complaints, and when they become 
numerous have him notify the members of his 
organization and the secretaries of the other or- 
ganizations; then write your commission man that 
you will not accept weights taken at these ele- 
vyators. I have heard commission men make the 
statement that they were compelled to sell. grain 
to elevators where they had every reason to be: 
lieve at the time they made the sale the weights 
would be returned short of the amoupt there was 
in the car. It appears to me that if commission 
men are placed at the mercy of these short-weight 
houses, the sooner the owners of the houses were 
expelled from the different boards of trade and 
others allowed to take their places the better it 
would be for all. : 

Do I hear someone say, “Why not make the 
railroads responsible for the amount of grain they 
receive, the samé as all other classes of freight?’ 
No doubt this would be a solution of the whole 
question; but it will require national legislation 
on this question, as several states have passed 
laws to make common ¢arriers responsible, but so 
far they have all been declared unconstitutional. 

What are we here for? To agitate and discuss 
evils and suggest remedies for the wrongs we have 
submitted to for so long. 

Let us do our duty to ourselves and be loyal to 
our association, and when we shall again assemble 
in joint convention we shall be able to rejoice at 
the progress made in elevating our business to 
the piane of importance it should oceupy in this 
great nation, the granary of the world; ever re- 
membering that a nation’s heart that opens and 
reaches out to the suffering, distressed and down- 
trodden Cuban will also respond to reason and 
correct the injustice and wrongs of which we com- 
plain. Then let us be loyal to that nation, and 
inculcate pride for its achievements. Let us re- 
member that our prosperity and our glory must 
become refulgent or dimmed as the flag of our 
country floats in triumph or is trailed in defeat. 


—_—_—_———_—_— 


A thrasher company operating in Pinal County, 
Arizona, reports haying thrashed out over 4,000,000 
pounds of grain, chiefly wheat, in that county up 
to August 1. 


SKETCH OF LYMAN SMITH. 


In our. last issue we regretfully chronicled the 
passing away of Lyman Smith. Occurring, as it 
did, almost on the day of publication of this jour- 
nal, we were unable to give more than brief men- 
tion of the sad fact, reserving a more extended 
notice of his life and services until the present 
issue. He enjoyed a large acquaintance through- 
out the country with business men and those in 
publie life, who will be interested in the summary 
that follows, and in the portrait of his strong and 
virile but kindly face which is given herewith. 

Lyman Smith was ingenious enough to have been 
born a Yankee, but his birthplace was Camden, 
Oneida County, N. Y., where he first saw the light 
Oct. 12, 1825. We have no details of his educa- 
tion, but it was probably only such as his native 
town could give him, but whatever he may have 
lacked in education was more than compensated 
for by natural ability; for we find that he had 
learned the trade of carpenter and joiner and had 
become a successful contractor before he was 20 
years of age, having by that time secured the con- 
tract for building the largest church and other 


LYMAN SMITH, 


important buildings in his native town. Indeed, he 
had, before he was 20, settled himself in life by 
purchasing land and building himself a house in 


Camden, to which, March 1, 1845, he took his bride, - 


Miss Alzina Gifford of Camden. 

Camden, however, failed to satisfy him, and 
about 1850 we find him at Pert Huron, Mich., where 
he built a new home, and established a machine 
shop, engaging in the manufacture of sawmill my 
chinery, especially pushing an improved shingle mill 
of his own invention, which came into extensive 
use in the United States, and to some extent in 
Europe, at a time when it was a rare thing for 
American machinery to find favor in the Old World. 
In 1855 he went to Port Austin to take charge of 
a sawmill which he had buit at that place for a 
lumber company, the mill being at the time the 
largest in that part of the state. A few years 
later he again pushed on into the West, going to 
Keokuk, Iowa, where, however, he remained but 
a short time, having decided to go South in the 
hope of improving the failing health of his wife. 
In 1859, then, he located at New Orleans, where 
he became a soap manufacturer. He was success- 
ful in his business, and was accumulating property 
when the civil war began in 1861, whereupon he 
closed out his business and came North, where his 
sympathies were, and where his relatives and 
nearly all his friends lived. 

Locating that year at Hrie, Pa., he was engaged 
in various occupations during the succeeding years 


until 1865, when he became interested in the de- 
velopment of the Pennsylvania oil regions, then the 
bonanza part of the country. Between 1865 and 
1871 he organized a number of oil companies and 
opened up much new oil territory, becoming, in 
‘fact, one of the most widely known and extensive 
oil operators of that period, during which he made 
and lost a large fortune. He left Pennsy)vania 
just in time to invest what little he had saved out 
of his oil ventures in Chicago, and have it swept 
away by the great fire of 1871, leaving him empty- 
handed. 

Leaving Chicago in 1879, he went to Kansas City, 
where he organized the Kansas City Machinery 
Company, building a shop and equipping it for the 
manufacture of mill and elevator machinery and 
for a general machine shop business. During his 
residence here, fully alive to the possibilities of 
Kansas City as a railway center, he organized 
the Union Belt Line Railway Company to construct 
a belt railway around the city. He obtained the 
right of way, made the surveys and prepared all 
the details necessary for the construction and 
equipment of this road, but at the last moment he 
failed to establish his own supremacy over the 
enterprise, and others came in to reap the fruits 
of his labors and enjoy the benefits of the project. 

In 1882 he became interested in the great sub- 
ject which continued to engage his attention during 
the balance of his life, and by which he will be 
best remembered by the world, do doubt; and that 
is, the pneumatic process of handling grain and 
other subdivided substances and materials, which 
is known as the Smith Pneumatic Transfer and 
Steel Storage System. This system of handling and 
storing grain and farm products and other perisha- 
ble commodities, which for sixteen years he had 
been at work perfecting and introducing, is already 
in quite extensive use, and destined, without doubt, 
in the future to largely increased use. By many 
it is ranked among the most important of the great 
inventions of the time, the great value and utility 
of which have not yet been fully recognized by the 
public, although it won the highest award and 
diploma given by the Columbian Exposition of 
1893. The pneumatic system was but a part, how- 
ever, of his contributions to the world’s store of 
useful inventions, for during his long and varied 
business career he took out a number of patents on 
machines and methods, among which the following 
have come into general use: The use of a coiled 
spring instead of weights for balancing window 
sash; a machine for sawing shingles from the block 
instead of splitting as then generally practiced; 
molds for casting soap, doing away with the tedious 
and costly way of molding cakes by hand as for- 
merly was done; a vacuum separator for extracting 
crude paraffine, sugar and similar saturated sub- 
stances from their fluids by the natural pressure of 
the atmosphere; and a water filter in which the 
flow may be reversed and the filter cleansed. 

At the time of his death he was president of the 
Lyman Smith Pneumatic Hlevator and Transfer 
Company, and member of the Western Society of 
Engineers and of the American Inventors’ Associa- 
tion. He celebrated his golden wedding in 1895, 
and the following year his wife died. He himself 
died July 9 at Urbana, Ill, after several months 
of great suffering from dropsy, this acute attack 
having been brought on by overwork and exposure 
Superintending the erection of a pneumatic elevator 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. He ieaves four children and 
numerous grand and great-grandchildren. Although 
his various business interests through life took 
him to all parts of the country, and he was well 
known in New York, Washington, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Pittsburg and Kansas City, Chicago was 
for the past fifteen years his headquarters, aud 
nominally his home; and after his death his remains 
were brought to this city for burial in Oakwoods 
Cemetery. 


The mysterious deaths of a large number of 
horses in Harvey and McPherson counties, Kansas, 
first supposed to be due to glanders, are explained 
as due to millions of minute worms which per- 
meate the stalk, or pith, of the grass and hay. 
Their origin is unknown. 
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«Points and Sigures.. 


More headers have been used in Washington this 
harvest than ever before known. 


Posey County, Indiana, claims a wheat crop for 
this year of 1,000,000 bushels, not including seed. 

The grain receipts of Chattanooga, Tenn., during 
the year ended June 30, amounted to 3,850,000 
bushels, against 2,750,000 for the year previous. 

The prospects of a good rice crop in Georgia and 
South Carolina are at present first-class. The mar- 
ket has been bare of native rice for several months. 


Thrashing returns to the state bureau from Ohio 
indicate the wheat crop conditions at harvest at 
883 instead of S9 per cent, as reported from Wash- 
ington. 

While it stated that it costs 37% cents to raise 
nm bushel of wheat in Kansas and Nebraska, Wash- 
ington papers claim that 27 cents will pay the cost 
in that state. 

The cost of holding wheat in the Toledo elevators 
is about 114 cents per bushel per month, this sun 
including storage and insurance charges and inter- 
est on adyances. 


The Cincinnati Price Current es.imates the Cana- 
dian wheat crop at about 88,000,000 bushels for 
Ontario, .27,000,009 bushels for Manitoba, and 
5,000,000 for the territories. 

In the Walla Walla, a Washington paper claims, 
the happy farmer hzs keen harvesting 46 bushels of 
wheat to the acre, and 80 bushels of barley. No 
wonder the city of Walla Walla has eight banks 
with deposits of $2,000,000. 

J. M. Brown, representing Counselman & Co. of 
Chicago, just before August 1 made corn purchases 
in Iowa of 1,000,000, all bought within three days, 
at a price above 25 cents, having meantime refused 
7,000. Mr. Brown’s performance is said to beat the 
lowa record for three days’ work. 


Secretary Coburn, of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, in his August crop bulletin, places the 
y.e!d of winter wheat at 60,570,€55 bushels, the larg- 
est crop save one in the history of the state. The 
average condition of corn he places August 1 at 
59 per cent of a full crop. The hot winds and 
drouth of July were very severe on the growing 
grain. 

President Tanner of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association has appointed the following commit- 
tees: Executive committee—Theo. P. Baxter of 
Taylorville, Hhyin Beggs of Ashland, Ed. Putnam 
of Rossville; arbitration committee—H. C. Hall of 
Paxton, A. E. Selby of Golden, B..P. Staley and 
Mr. Ward of Champaign, and Charles Voris of 
Windsor. 

An old printer, who has examined the alleged 
substitute for india rubber prepared by the chem- 
ists of the glucose company from corn, says it isn’t 
nearly as good a substitute for rubber in tough- 
ness, “resiliency,” or any other quality worth men- 
tioning, as an old glue and molasses roller is. The 
chemists appear to have been wasting a lot of val- 
uable time, from a typographical point of view. 


The country newspapers are full of “big yield” 
stories about this time. Here is one from Chain- 
paign County, Illinois: A M. Davis, living four 
miles south of Danvers, reports 25 acres of oats, 
sown in April and ready to be cut July 4, which 
yielded over 45 bushels to the acre. and weighed 35 
pounds to the measured bushel; the average of 
oats being the year on 18 to 25 pounds. He sold the 
entire crop for seed at double price. 

W. G. Johnson, state entomologist of Maryland, 
after careful inquiry, ptaces the wheat yield of that 
state at not over 75 per cent of an average crop. 
The shortage of the crop he attributes, first, to the 
Hessian fly; secondly, to the wet spring, accom- 
panied with unusual cold weather and freeze in 
April; thirdly, to the drouth which prevailed during 
the latter part of May and ail of June; and fourthly, 
to the attacks of smut, rust and another disease 
known as septoria, which causes the heads to look 
brownish. He finds the largest losses in the lower 


west-shore counties and the best yields in the four 
counties constituting the upper eastern shore. 


One factor in explanation of the enormous in- 
crease in Huropean corn requirements, as evi- 
denced in American exports of 206,500,000 bushels 
during the past year, is largely found in the extended 
use in Continental Europe of corn instead of barley 
and other grains for cattle. Fritz Arnold, a lead- 
ing German importer, says that with the cattle 
of Germany feeding on American corn there will 
be a market for 150,000,000 bushels in German 
agricultural districts alone; that a large share of 
the corn that now goes weekly to Europe is for 
the German farmer, and that the rest of Europe 
is learning the same lesson. 


NORTHWESTERN IOWA GRAIN 
SHIPPERS. 


The annual meeting of the Grain Shippers’ Asso- 
cation of Northwestern Iowa was held at the Grand 
Hotel in Council Bluffs, July 19. The only matter 
of interest taken up by the meeting was the subject 
of railway rates, and the friendly contest with the 
railways of Iowa now being prosecuted by the As- 
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sociation before the couris to secure a reduction of 
rates. Attorneys Harl and McCabe, who have con- 
ducted the legal proceedings on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, were present to make a report. The pros- 
pects of obtaining permarently lower rates on grain 
are believed to be very good—certainly most en- 
couraging. The meeting was open to all who chose 
to appear. 

The annual election of officers took place with the 
following results: President, H. J. Edmonds, Mar- 
cus; vice-president, H. M. Parsons, Carroll; secre- 
tary and treasurer, F, D. Babcock, Ida Grove; as- 
sistant secretary, Geo. O. Holbrook, Onawa; Execu- 
tive Committee, E. J. Edmonds, IF. D. Babcock, 
BH. M. Cassady of Whiting; Ira Conger of Galva, and 
J. A. Iseenan of Battle Creek. 

Previous to the meeting ef the Grain Shippers’ 
Association the annual session of the Grain Ship- 


| pers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association was held, 


at which the following oificers were elected for the 
ensning year: President, H. J. Hdmonds, Marcus; 
vice-president, E. M. Parsons, Carroll; treasurer, 
J. A. Keenan, Battle Creek; secretary, F. D. Bab- 
cock, Ida Grove. 


Col. Rogers of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is quoted as saying that “the wheat crop 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas will be above the 
average in both quality and quantity."* With 10 
to 15 per cent increase in the acreage, the wheat 
crop may turn out the biggest those states have 
eyer grown, and this in spite of considerable local 
damage by hail and hot weather. 


‘with the honor of the farmer. 


principles. 


WRITTEN CONTRACTS. 


[A paper read by A. H. Bewsher at the Inter-State 
Grain Men’s Convention, held at Omaha, Neb., June 17, 
1898. } 

In my endeavor to select a subject containing the 
most interest for the many, I hope I haye chosen one 
worthy of your attention and consideration. The 
subject in hand is, in my estimation, one that must 
sooner cr later demand your united action; or, fail- 
ing in this, continue to act as the leak it is through 
which already seeps too much of the meager profits 
remaining to the country dealer. In these days of 
sharp competition and small profits it behooves all 
of us to take a firmer grasp upon our business lines 
and to be ever watchful of these small affairs. 
Therefore, if from what I say you are able to de 
duct but one grain of value, I will feel well repaid 
for my efforts. 

This subject of written contracts may grate on 
the purse strings of some dealers present and re- 
call memories of “what might haye been” had they 
pursued another course during the late advance in 
markets. To all such I make due apology for re- 
calling unpleasant thoughts, and adopt the subject 
only because I consider it timely. 

The custom of putting grain contracts into writ-— 
ing, as far as it pertains to the contracts between 
the farmer and shipper, is not very closely followed. 
Besides the line elevator owners, occasionally you 
find a single house dealer insisting upon written 
contracts, but the majority leave their trades solely 
As you know, this 
is not consistent with good business 

How many of you have ever sold any 
stuff to an elevator or receiving house for which 
a contract was not given and taken? Your word 
and honor are surely as good as those of the farmer; 
yet these buyers exact from you a written con- 
tract, not because they doubt your good intentions 
or honesty, but because it is business; because they 
want something to show for their trade in the event 
of a controversy; because your memory or theirs 
may prove faulty; and, finally, because what they 
bought of you they have sold and consequently 
must insist upon your delivering it to them. Is 
not your position a similar one? Can you any 
better afford to sustain a loss for your farmer 
friend than your receiving house can for you? No, 
you cannot; yet I dare say there are many among 
us who lost hundreds of dollars during the late 
advance simply because they failed to insist upon 
the fulfillment of the farmers’ contracts, whether 
written or verbal, for fear of offending their trade. 

This fear of giving offense is the keynote of the 
whele situation. Would this same farmer feel of- 


practice 


| fended if he went to the bank to do business and 


was obliged to sign the necessary documents? When 
he buys a piece of machinery for which he does 
not pay cash, is he offended when asked to sign 
a note? No, my friend, he is not. He is offended 
in your case only because he knows that a pre- 
tended offense will excuse him from signing your 
contracts, knowing as he does that you are afraid 
to insist upon a written contract lest your neighbor 
may be a little more lenient and agree to take the 
stuff without. 

This condition, of course, is not characteristic of 
all farmers. There are some whose word is as good 
as their bond; but there are others, just enough of 
them to lose a dealer a neat little sum every time 
the markets make any material advance; and it 
is on account of these that it is necessary for you to 
be careful to put your contracts in shape to be easily 
proven. The only way to do this is to take written 
eontracts from all. You eannot afford to discrim- 
inate; for these ‘contract jumpers” seem to be en- 
dowed with an unusual amount of sensitiveness 
and would be the first to take offense at a discrim- 
ination, and you would thereby deprive them of 


| the pleasure of jumping another contract with you 
| later on when the market advanced a cent or two. 


In my adyoecacy of written contracts, do not un 
derstand to be 
invalid, for they are not. Legal authority adyises 
me that in the eyes of the law a contract is an 
agreement in the mind, and, whether written 
oval, is binding if satisfactory proofs can be fur- 


me as believing verbal contracts 


or 
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nished.. The paper upon which a contract is writ- 
ten is valueless, excepting as proof positive of the 
agreement; and it is only because of this positive 
proof that I urge written contracts. I have often 
heard the question raised as to whether or not a 
contract, either written or verbal, is binding where 
2 payment has not been made thereon. This same 
authority advises me that it is, the price agreed 
upon for the grain being a consideration in itself. 
Before a court your wire or mail acceptance of a 
bid, supplemented by a confirmation from the buyei, 
coustitutes a contract, although no payment has 
been made thereon. Even contracts made through 
telephone, where neither party sees the other, and 
no money is paid, is in many cases held as yalid. 
Consequently, it is only necessary for you to take 
na decided stand to put an end to this pernicious 
practice. 

You are well aware of how contracts are filled 
upon a declining or advancing market,—how when a 
decline occurs, the farmers had made “miscalcula- 
tions’ as to the capacity of their bins or cribs and 
that they contained more than they had figured upon, 
But it is strange, isn’t it, that these same bins or 
cribs rarely if ever overrun when an advance oc- 
eurs; but instead the farmers have had an increase 
in pigdom, or some steer has regained his lost ap- 
petite, and it will be necessary for him to keep 


no doubt, had more or less experience with it. Tlie 
outcome is obvious. The custom of plugging or de- 
faulting Gontracts is becoming worse instead of bet- 
ter. There are some who have been bitten who are 
trying to insist upon fulfillment of contracts, but 
they are sadly handicapped by their more liberal 
neighbors. It is within the power of this Associa- 
tion to say whether or not this practice shall con- 
tinue; and if not, to devise some means of exter- 
minating it. You have accomplished more difficult 
things, and there is no question of the outcome of 
this one if it meets with your fayor. 

There might have been more said upon this sub 
ject. A solution to the problem might have been 
offered; but I thougnt your personal experience and 
wisdom would bring out a better means of handling 
it than any I could suggest. Thanking you for your 
attention I leave the matter in your hands. 


THE FITCHBURG ELEVATOR LOSS. 


The insurance on the Fitchburg Elevator at Bos- 
ton, destroyed April 17 by fire and explosion, has 
finally been adjusted so far as the companies are 
coneerned. The elevator was insured for $104,050, 
and on May 17 an agreement was reached for the 
appointment of three referees to adjust the loss. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL ELEVA- 
TORS AT NEW ORLEANS. 


No one factor in the recent growth of New Or- 
leans as a commeréial city has been more conspicu- 
ous than the influence of the. Illino’s Central Rail- 
way Company. Having, soon after the close of 
the ‘“Reeconstruction” period, secured control of the 
old Mississippi Central Railway system and other 
lesser lines in Mississippi anl Tennessee, and made 
them parts of one continuous system extending from 
the Northwest, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, ete., 
to New Orleans, with branches penetrating the rich 
contiguous lands, the Illinois Central Company be- 
gan to systematically develop the naturai resources 
of the country and to provide in advance of actual 
requirements of the people every facility expected 
of a railway for the transportation accommodation 
of the developing industries of the country. This 
program has been entirely successful in stimulat- 
ing agricultural production, at least. During the 
past three years, so much haying been done in other 
directions, the Illinois Central Company, seconding 
the efforts of the grain dealers of New Orleans, has 
given special attention to the grain trade, seeking 
to divert grain intended for the export trade from 
Atlantic ports to New Orleans. As a result of this 
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back two, tiree or four hundred bushels for feed, 
or some other excuse, equally as ridiculous, for de- 
faulting all or part of their contracts. It is use- 
less for you to try to convince them that you have 
sold the stuff, for they know as well as you do that 
you knew this advance was coming. Wvery grain 
dealer does. That's why you are all burdened so 
with riches! 

I personally know of one shipper who lost lots 
amounting to 12,000 bushels during the late ad- 
vance, who, when asked why he did not insist upon 
delivery, replied that he could not afford to lose the 
trade of these farmers and their relations and 
friends. I know of another whose experience in 
past advances had, he thought, taught him to be 
cautious; hence he held back six to eight thousand 
bushels of his purchases unsold, figuring that as 
about the proportion he would lose. As you know, 
the reaction came. Corn went lower and his pur- 
chases were all filled to overflowing, with the re- 
sult that he sits to-day nursing 8,000 bushels on 
which he has a loss of 814% cents below cost. There 
are many cases like these. You would be surprised 
to know the number of dealers there are who buy 
grain and are then afraid to sell it, until, at least, 
delivery begins, for fear of some circumstance aris- 
ing that may cause them to lose it. Now, this, as 
you know, is not a healthy condition of affairs and 
should not exist; but it will exist and will grow 
just so long as some dealers will encourage it, which 
they do by not insisting upon a reasonable fulfill- 
ment of their contracts. 

Now, my friends, it is useless for me to occupy 
your time longer upon this subject. You have all, 


It required six weeks to remove the grain before 
the building and machinery could be examined. 
On July 15 the majority of the referees agreed to 
an award for loss and damage of $70,242.67, upon 
which the insurance companies’ adjustment com- 
mittee haye allowed interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent from June 20 to July 26, making a total of 
$70,664.18, involving thirvy-s'x policies. In view of 
certain criticisms made by the officials of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad it is thought that the award will 
not be accepted by the railrcad company as they 
had expected to be reimbursed on the basis of a 
total loss. 


The decline in the price of wheat and flour in 
Spain, and the consequent cheape2ning of bread, has 
done much more than a common sense view of the 
war to restore order in Spain and throw cold water 
on the schemes of Don Carlos. 


The railway officials estimate that it will require 
2,000 trains of 20 cars each to carry the wheat crop 
of the southeastern counties of South Dakota alone 
to market, and 100,000 cars for the Sioux City dis- 
trict. All the roads are crowding repairs on cars 
and strengthening them to take the maximum load. 


Toledo has been the banner wheat market for this 
season’s new wheat, as measured by the receipts 
up to a week ago, the inspection record showing a 
larger percentage of No. 2 red than any other mar- 
ket. One feature that is helping Toledo as a mat- 
ket for trading in futures, as Zahm points out, is 
“the fact that there is a great deal of trading in 
1,000-bushel lots.” 


STUYVESANT DOCKS, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


policy the grain receipts of New Orleans have 
gained rapidly during the past three years, the 
number of elevators meantime increasing from one 
to seven, with a total storage capacity of 3,500,000 
bushels. Four of these clevators are owned by the 
Illinois Central Company; another is an old house 
in Harmony Street, built when all the grain came 
in via the river; the other two being the T. & P. 
Hlevator at Westwego, and the Chalmette Dlevator 
at Port Chalmette. 

The oldest of the Illinois Central Elevators are 
those called “A” and “B” at Southport, a suburb 
four miles above the up-riyer limits of New Orleans. 
These elevators are shown in the illustration, seen 
looking to the south. The building on the extreme 
left is “B,’” which is simply a storage house, and 
provided with such machinery only as is needed to 
store grain. Next to it is elevator “A,” which con- 
tains all necessary machinery for handling grain in 
and out of the premises. It is also connected with 
the wharf by the long conveyor gallery seen on 
the right of the picture, which has a double set of 
conveyor belts to load two vessels at once. The un- 
loading and shipping capacity of this plant is 150 
cars per day, with storage capacity of 500,000 bush- 
els. 

Elevator “©,” located in the terminal yards of the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Road, stands in the 
business part of the city, and has railway connec- 
tions only. It is a comparatively small house, hay- 
ing only 250,000 bushels’ capacity, and is arranged 
as a cleaning house. It contains a grain drier built 
by John 8. Metealf & Co., to handle 20,000 bushels 
of grain each ten hours; also oat clippers, grain 
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separators, etc., to handle low grade grain and bring 
it up to the export requirements of the company 
and the New Orleans Board of Trade. 

The most important elevator of this system, how- 
ever, is the house known as elevator “D,” built two 
years ago, at the new Stuyvesant docks at the foot 
of Louisiana Avenue, right in the city, and on the 
river front. Its position with reference to the river 
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cupping of the belts at receiving points is done by 
concentrating rollers. 

The elevator is supplied with complete water 
system with tanks on roof of cupola, and also fire 
protection apparatus as well as dust collecting ma- 
chinery. The drive power is a Corliss Engine of 
650 horse power, and an independent high speed en- 
gine operates the electric light dynamo and fire 
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is shown by the illustration. This elevator which, 
like all the other houses in the city, was built by 
James Stewart & Co. of St. Louis and Buffalo, is 
300 feet long and 838.6 feet high, and has 180 bins. 
Designed for the quick handling of grain, it has two 
parallel tracks running through it, from both of 
which cars are unloaded into sinks by Clark Steam 
Shovels, cars being handled by James Stewart & 
Co.’s car puller. There are also seven unloading 
legs working from two tracks, on each of which 
seven of the largest size cars can be set at one time. 
These legs carry 7,000 bushels of grain per hour. 
As the grain is unloaded into the sinks, and by the 
unloading legs, it is elevated to the top of the build- 
ing and received in garners over eleven hopper 
scales of 1,200 bushels’ capacity each, and having 
been weighed, it is then conyeyed to the proper 
bin. 

The shipping facilities are more complicated. 
There are, in the first place, four shipping legs car- 
rying 15,000 bushels per hour, which can be supple- 
mented, if need be, by the seven unloading legs, 
which are arranged to be used also for shipping. 
In order to get ample space immediately adjoining 


the berths of vessels to handle the baled cotton, j 


bags of cotton-seed meai and other freight shipped 
from th’s dock, the elevator was set back from the 
river, and is connected at each of its ends with a 
gallery conveyor which ruus parallel with the river, 
by two conveyor galler‘es of 434 aud 539 feet long 
respectively. Each gallery contains two 86-inch 
belts with carrying eapacity of 20,000 bushels per 
hour, and equipped with necessary trippers. With 
this system four yessels can be loaded simultane- 
ously with grain without in any way interfering 
with the loading of misceJaneous merchandise, the 
belts delivering grain as fast as the vessels can 
take it without being crowded to their capacity. 
The galleries are 50 feet above the docks. The 
long gallery has 46 shipping spouts, which are made 
of sheet steel, with 24-inch revolving head to receive 
the grain from the tr:pper spout. The belts in these 
galleries transmit the power to operate the dock 
conveyors. The belts are supported on wooden roll- 
ers, with turned iron journals running in babbitted 
oscillating mounted bearings on stands. The slack 
is taken up by means of a screw adjustment; and 


pump. The pulleys are of the iron center and wood 
rim type, and power transmission is by. the rope 
system. The power transmission and belt con- 
veyor systems and shafting were furnished by the 
Dodge Mfg. Co. of Mishawaka, Ind., through James 
Stewart & Co., contractors of St. Louis, for the 
building. 


RESCUING MR. JOSEPH LEITER. 


The politicians and students of political move- 
ments insist that the Kansas farmer is “queer’’— 
“you never can tell what he’ll do next;”’ and cite as 
the latest evidence a movement to “take up a 
subscription” for Jos. Leiter, talked of in various 
places in Western Kansas. Well, this moyement, 
which is said to have originated with Capt. Ff. D. 
Barnes of Harvey County, if it goes, will be credita- 
ble to the Kansas farmer’s sense of gratitude; for 
certainly the Kansas farmers, rightly or wrongly, 
believe that Mr. Leiter held up the price of wheat 
while they unloaded their wheat—on him—at a 
handsome profit to themselves. They can afford to 
be generous. The Barnes scheme is to donate to 
Mr. Leiter one cent per bushel on the entire Kansas 
wheat crop, which at Secretary Coburn’s estimate 
would net the dethroned wheat king about $650,000, 
and, perhaps, ‘“‘come in handy” about now. 


THE “GOOD OLD TIMES” IN THE 


GRAIN BUSINESS. 


A local historian, writing to the Blcomington Pan- 
tagraph of the ancient vilage of Gridley, in the 
northern part of McLean County, Illinois, recalls 
the “good old times” in the grain business in Illi- 
nois, when the title “Grain Buyer’ attached to 
one’s hame was equivalent to calling him a million- 
aire nowadays. James M. Mitchel, we are told, 
was the first man to buy wheat at Gridley, begin- 
ning as soon as his store was opened in 1858, buy- 
ing for Boise & Van Vleet, an El Paso firm; but 
the first elevator was built in the town by a Mr. 
IKkent in 1860. In 1861 Silas E. Brooks went to 
Gridley to buy for a Boston firm of grain dealers, 
who allowed him to pay 12% cents per bushel for 
all grain he bought, out of which he had to get his 
own commissions, the Boston philanthropists gener- 
ously furnishing the lumber for the corn cribs, how- 
ever. Mr. Brooks employed Mr. Kent to buy for 
him, and the two got in over 100,000 bushels at an 
average price of 10 cents per bushel. This grain 
the Bostonese grain merchants held for four years, 
and then sold at $1.03, which beats modern corner-. 
ing all to death. As late as 1862 (when the export 
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[The publishers are indebted to The Railway and 
Engineering Review of th‘s city for information and 
cuts. ] 


Mail advices from Bremen state that the stock 
of rice in Bremen, Hamburg and England at the 
middle of July was only 91,100 tons, against 196,200 
tons at the same date a year ago, 


price of corn averaged 40 cents), Mr. Boise bought 
of N. J. Pillsbury, now Judge Pillsbury of Livings- 
ton County, 400 bushels of corn at 10 cents, which 
the future judge took about all summer to deliver, 
hauling it with an ox team. 


Iowa corn experts predict a crop of 300,000,000 
bushels, or the biggest crop the state ever produced, 
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THE WIND-SWEPT WHEAT. 


Faint, faint and clear, 

Faint as the music that in dreams we hear, 

Shaking the curtain fold of sleep 

That shuts away 

The world’s hoarse voice, the sights and sounds of day, 
Her sorry joys, her phantoms false and fleet; 

So softly, softly stirs 

The wind’s low murmur in the rippled wheat! 


From west to east 

The warm breath blows, the slender heads droop low, 
As if in prayer. 

Again, more lightly tossed in merry play, 

They bend and bow and sway, 

With measured beat, 

But never rest; 

Through shadow and through sun 

Goes on the tender rustle of the wheat. 


Dreams, more than sleep, 

Fall on the listening heart and lull its care; 

Dead years send back 

That treasured, half-forgotten time, 

Ah! long ago. 

When sun and sky were sweet; 

In happy noon, 

We stood breast high ’mid waves of ripened grain, 
And heard the wind make music in the wheat! 


Not for to-day, 

Not for this hour alone, the melody, 

So soft. and ceaseless, thrills the dreamer’s ear! 

Of all that was, and is, of all that yet shall be, 

It holds a part; 

Love, sorrow, longing, pain, 

The restlessness that yearns, 

The thirst that burns, 

The bliss that like a fountain overflows, 

The deep repose, 

Good that we might have known, but shall not know, 
The hope God took, the joy he made complete; 

Life’s chords all answer from the wind-swept wheat. 


COMMUNICATED 


[ We invite correspondence from eyeryone in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


SHIPPERS SHOULD KNOW AMOUNT EACH 
CAR CONTAINS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
matter of shertages is one of which we cannot speak 
intelligently, as we have no hopper or track scales, 
though we believe that every country elevator man 
should have some means of knowing just how much 
each car contains. 

Yours truly, 
B. M. STODDARD & SON. 

Toluca, Ill. 


PEOPLE WHO TRADE AT TOLEDO. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to shortages, can simply say respecting 
Toledo weights that we can refer you to people 
who ship grain to this market the year around and 
to people who buy grain here the year around who 
never have a shortage. 
Yours very truly, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


TR ZAIN &CO: 


MONEY FOR SOMEONE. 

Rditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—l am 
not a regular grain merchant, my business being 
that of a manufacturer of barley, rye and corn malt, 
but I consider your paper very complete. -Am glad 
to see good crops this year, as it. means money for 
someone if not for Leiter, poor fellow. ~ 

Yours truly, f Rk. 8. LUTZ. 

Louisville, Ky. ave 


CHANGE IN IOWA FIRM. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
former firm of Smith & Northey dissolved partner- 
ship the first of Iebruary last, Mr. Smith retiring 
from the business, which is continued by me. In- 
closed find subscription for your paper. which send 
me beginning with the August number. 

Respectfully, H. G. NORTHBEY. 

Alexander, Lowa. 


MOST SHORTAGES DUE TO CARELESSNESS 
OF SHIPPER. 


Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have had very few complaints regarding shortages, 
considering the volume of business. Most of them 
have been due to carelessness on the part of the 
shipper, such as leaky doors, using green lumber, or 
taking cripp‘ed cars. Occasionally a car would come 
with the seal broken, indicating that it might have 


been entered while sidetracked, or at some junction 
point. The elevator scales here are examined regu- 
larly, 
Yours truly, Cc. A. KING & CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
SCALES ARE GENERALLY CORRECT. 
Editor American Blevatoy and Grain Trade:—Short- 
ages at terminal markets are sometimes caused by 
leaky cars or by transferring en route, but we in- 
cline to the opinion that the trouble generally lies 
with the weighmaster at one end of the line or the 
other. The scales are generally correct. 
Yours truly, P. B. & C. C. MILES. 
‘Peoria, Ill. 


COMMON CAUSES OF SHORTAGES. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Vari- 
ous things may cause shortages. Some of the most 
comunoh causes are leaky cars, carelessness in 
weighing at both ends, and the condition of the 
weather. I ship to different markets, but the most 
aggravating shortage I have had was at Baltimore, 


Mad. 


Yours truly, JOSEPH ULREY. 


La Place, Ill. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

EvVitor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Lhe 
date for holding the annual meeting of the National 
xrain Dealers’ Association has been fixed for No- 
vember 2 and 8 at Chicago. The place of meet- 
ing has not yet been determined upon. We wish 
you would make this annotincemnt in vour next 
issue. 

Respectfully yours, 
WARREN McCRAY, Prest. 

Ixentland, Ind. 

RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS SHOULD CO-OP- 
ERATE. 

Lditor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—In 
order to rid the trade of competition with the scalp- 
ers, the shippers and receivers must fraternize. 
The receivers must refuse to handle grain from 
scalpers. In return, the shippers must stand by the 
faithful receivers and give them the bulk of ship- 
ments. 

H, A. CARLETON. 

Cawker City, Kans. 


WOULD LIKE TO USE WRITTEN CONTRACTS. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1I have 
not used written contracts with farmers for several 
years on account of sharp competition from dealers 
who did not use them. I would prefer to use them 
if all grain men would use and enforce them. It 
seems that our association has never taken up or 
discussed this matter, and therefore it would be 
hard to get them to use them. 
Yours respectfully, 
Friend, Nebr. 


WM. BURKE. 


SHORTAGES DUE TO POOR CARS AND CARE- 
LESS TERMINAL WEIGHING. 


Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—We 
ship to several markets, principally Peoria, Nash- 
ville, Evyansyille, Louisville and Henderson. We 
do not find much difference in shortage, but all he 
sufficiently large. I believe that part of our short- 
age is due to poor cars and careless weighing at the 
terminals. I do not think the condition of the at- 
mosphere affects the grain at all. 

Yours respectfully, J. H. UPPENDAHL. 

Dalton City, Ill. i 


SHORTAGES AT VARIOUS MARKETS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1I have 
not been at this place long enough to say how my 
grain will weigh out, but I will give my experi- 
ence while at Carlton, Ill., on the C. & N. W. Ry. 

I shipped grain from there to Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis and Milwaukee. The average shrinkage on 3 
cars of ear corn to Minneapolis was 50 pounds. The 
average shrinkage on 15 to 20 cars of shelled corn 
to Milwaukee was 75 pounds, and on about 130 ears 
of corn and oats to Chicago it was 300 pounds. The 
principal shortages occurred on grain sold on track 
or f. 0. b. where it was weighed by city weighers or 
the purchasers. 

I shipped a car of oats to two different commission 
firms, and some months apart. They happened to 


of the atmosphere has much to do. with it. 


be weighed by the same city weigher, and one car 
shrank 1,200 pounds, and the other 2,000 pounds. 

I cannot see how the dampness or dryness of the 
atmosphere would affect the weight, unless it 
affected the scales. I cannot account for the large 
shrinkage except on the supposition that it is stolen 
in one way or another, or through the faulty system 
of weighing. I think if the system used in Mil- 
waukee was employed in Chicago there would be 
fewer complaints. 

_ Respectfully, 

Neponset, Ill. 


ROY WAKEFIELD. 


CORN WILL SHRINK IN HANDLING. 

Editor American Elevatcr and Grain Trade:—We 
ship grain to nearly all markets, and find that the 
shortages are about the same as Ulrich & Sons re- 
ported in your July number. We have found 
Toledo weights very gcod, and better than Chi- 
cago or Peoria. In Louisville our shortages are 
very large. Do not think that the condition 
Lt is; 
however, a fact that a carload of grain unloaded 
into an elevator and loaded out again on the same 
day will fall short. Somehow corn by being handl d 
loses in weight. : 
Yours truly, 

Pekin, Il. 


SMITH-HIPPEN CoO. 


SOME LARGE SHORTAGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 ship 
mostly to Peoria, but some to Chicago. I have 
shortages in both places, but more in Peoria than 
Chicago. I shipped a load of corn to Peoria and it 
was only short 5 bushels. I rejoiced when I found 
it out, as the cars are generally short 10 to 15 
bushels. A few days ago I shipped 2 cars on which 
the shortage was just 25 bushels. 

I do not think the weather has anything to do 
with shortages, unless it may be that bad weather 
makes elevator men cross and they feel more like 
stealing than when the weather is nice. It may 
affect some men in this way. 

Respectfully yours, 


M. SCHOONMAKER. 
Reynolds, Il. 


ST. LOUIS WEIGHTS GENERALLY SATIS- 
FACTORY. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In re- 
gard to shortages at receiving points, will say that 
our principal shipments have been coming from 
Iowa and Nebraska. Once in a while there is a 
complaint, but not generally. 

The grain arriving over western lines from above 
sections is weighed generally on wagon scales 
when hauled from track. When shipped beyond it 
is weighed on railroad track scales and return 
weights checked on this basis. Taking it all around, 
we think that with care on the part of shippers, 
loading in cars in good condition, that the weights 
in the St. Louis market will compare favorably with 


others. 
Yours very truly, 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CAUSES OF TERMINAL SHORTAGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
ferring to the matter of the cause for so many 
short weights between the country stations and the 
terminal markets, we believe a great deal of the 
shortage is caused by leaky cars and poor grain 
doors. We notice a great many of our certificates 
of weights have attached to them the remarks, 
“Leaking at the door,” or at some part of the car. 

We also believe that in a great many cases the 
weights furnished by the country shippers are 
guesswork, as they know they must settle on termi- 
nal weights anyway, and so do not take the trouble 
to weigh. A great many still depend on the wagon 
scales, and sometimes there are many loads to a car, 
while here the contents of the whole car is weighed 
on a hopper scale. It would therefore seem rea- 
sonable to say that there is less chance for a mis- 
take at this end. We also notice that all of our 
shippers who weigh on hopper scales have good re- 
sults in their weights, the shortage very often being 
of only 10 to 50 pounds. We think it would be to 
the interest of every country shipper to haye, if 
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possible, a hopper or railroad track scale, where he 
could weigh a whole car at once, or at least in not 
more than 2 or 3 drafts. 
Yours truly, 
Chicago, Il. 
NO COMPLAINT ABOUT SHORTAGES. 
Biditer American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have read and carefully noted the ietter of Messrs. 
Ulrich & Sons in regard to shortages. We ship to 


WARE & LELAND. 


quite a number cf markets, and have no more cause | 


to complain of one than another. We surely have 
no complaint against Chicago, notwithstanding we 
have had some exe. p ionally heavy shortages there. 
The difference, however, was too much for a short- 
age. It was plainly an error. 

In our opinion, the chief cause of big shortages 
in any market is one of these three: Lack of facili- 
ties for handling the business in a businesslike way, 
carelessness, and incompetent weighmen. We do 
not think that the dampness or dryness of the at- 
mosphere has anything to do with the shortage. 

Yours truly, J. H. TAGGART & SON. 

Wenona, Il. 


CAUSES OF SHORTAGES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—As to 
the chief cause or eatses of shortages between 
country stations and terminal elevators, would say 
that in our judgment the cause in most cases lies 
in the inaccuracy or carelessness of the country ele- 
vator men in weighing, as but few country ele- 
vators have the proper facilities; or, when cars are 
searce the country merchant overloads, some of 
which spills out in transit. Some country mer- 
chants keep tally of the number of wheelbarrow 
loads they put into a car as a basis of weight. Our 
country elevators se:dom, if ever, have cause for 
complaint where the grain is consigned to terminal 
elevators under control of the state at Duluth or 
Minneapolis; we expect a better price if we ship 
to private houses or houses not weighed by state 
weighmaster. 

Yours very truly, 


Fr, H, PEAVEY & CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NORTHWEST 


IOWA GRAIN SHIPPERS. 
Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—The 
Grain Shippers’ Association of Northwest Iowa had 
an enthusiastic annual meeting on July 19. Every- 


body was feeling first-rate. Crop prospects 
are fine and prospects for good prices and 
lower rates are thought to be the very 


best. The finances of the Association are in good 
shape, and the friendly contest with the railways 
in the courts is in good shape. The meeting was 
wide open—no sccrets. 

All of the old officers and directors were re- 
elected with the following exceptions: Geo. O. Hol- 
brook of Onawa, Iowa, succeeds F. G. Butler as 
assistant secretary, and Ira Conger of Galva suc- 
ceeds E. A. Abbott on the Executive Committee. 

All grain men consider your valuable journal as 
a necessary adjunct to the successful conduct of 
their business. 

; F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary. 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 


WRITTEN CONTRACTS OF SALE CAUSE LOSS 
OF TRADE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have tried the plan of taking a written contract for 
all grain bought. It happened to be at a time when 
grain graded poorly, and we had trouble in enfore- 
ing our contracts. Our competitors did not demand 
them, and it is our conviction that had we de- 
manded written contracts during a year’s business 
our trade would have been at a dead standstill, be- 
cause the majority of farmers would not give writ- 
ten contracts when they could sell their grain with- 
out them. 

Written contracts would undoubtedly be a great 
help and save the dealers a large amount of money 
if all would enforce them, but some buyer, thinking 
he might hold a certain trade, would become lenient; 
afterward, he would take contracts only in excep- 
tional cases, and later none at all, His competitor, 
who in the meantime is enforcing his contracts, 


finds out too late that the farmers have all sold to 
the other man. ‘ 

We may be on the wrong side, but think that the 
taking of written contracts would in the end injure 
the solid interests, unless a law could be enacted 
whereby all verbal contracts for the delivery of 
grain valued at more than $50 could not be enforeed, 
no matter how they were made. 

Yours truly, ; 
J. A, AUGSPURGHER & SON. 

Farmer City, UL. 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS NOW PAY THISTAX. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—During 
the present month (July) we sold to a Chicago grain 
commission firm four cars of grain f. 0. b. Mt. 
Pulaski, Chicago weights and inspection. We have 
recently received account purchase for the grain 
in which we find the following charges: 


Weigching, 15. Gents, DERNCAT jac .os-'s o2 oe ose 0.60 
INSPECtION, 2H Cents: PEACH Ys cc sees 2 ce nes 1.00 
axe eZee CElMtS, PGI Calan chet torkee sicetsiis cl =, ova Sie.e = 1.00 


The weighing and inspection charges are all right, 
but we fail to find in the revenue lay any authority 
for the tax of 25 cents per car. If the tax charge 
is justifiable, what assurance have we that the 
government receives any portion of it, no stamp 
being affixed to the account purchase? Will you 
please publish for the benefit of the trade your 
opinion in this matter. 

Yours truly, 

Mt. Pulaski, M1. 


WOOD & KAUTZ. 


CHICAGO WEIGHTS HAVE IMPROVED. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
notice E. R. Ulrich & Sons’ letter regarding short- 
ages in the last issue of the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade.’ Our shortages have averaged 
considerably larger at Chicago than any other ship- 
ping point. Thus far since the appointment of the 
present weighmaster, Mr. H. A. Foss, our short- 
ages have been very small. We understand that 
Mr. Fess intends to change his deputies from one 
weighing station to another at the end of every 
week, If this be true, we think the country grain 
dealer will be better satisfied with his weights. 

We ship a great deal of gra‘n to Toledo, and have 
been well satisfied with the inspection and return 
weights. 

We do not think the dampness or dryness of the 
atmosphere can affect the shortage, especially when 
loaded within 75 miles of Chicago, and the cars 
are in transit but two or three days. We think the 
atmosphere will affect the grade to a cartain extent. 

Yours truly, TAYLOR BROS. 

Emington, Ill. ; 


SHORT WEIGHTS AT DIFFERENT MARKETS. 

Bditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
read the letter of Messrs. E. R. Ulrich & Sons, pub- 
lished in your July number, and at the time com- 
pared it with our shipments and found the results 
much the same. 

We find considerable variance in weight on grain 
shipped to the same points, but weighed on different 
scales. AS a rule, we find elevator weights at Chi- 
cago do not give satisfaction, and we try to avoid 
them as much as possible. 

The cause of these short weights is hard to de- 
termine, but our opinion is that it is the fault of the 
weigher and not the scale, as we do some business 
with strictly private houses whose weights are very 
satisfactory. ; 

We cannot s2e how the condition of the atmosphere 
could have any effect on the weight of a car of corn 
which is sealed at point of shipment and not opened 
until it is inspected or switched to the elevator for 
unloading. 

Cincinnati has the worst record for short weights 
that we have on our books, cars ranging from 10 
to 106 bushels short, which caused us to quit ship- 
ping there altogether. We get better weights at 
Newport News than any place we ship to, and we 
prefer to ship there at one-half cent under otber 
bids, as we figure we are making money by so doing. 

We think the constant agitation of this question 
of short weights by the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” and the work of the Illinois Grain 
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Dealers’ Association in trying to secure the repeal 
of the elevator law, is doing a vast amount of good, 
and in fact, is the only thing that “keeps the wolf 
froin the door’ of the much imposed on country 
grain dealer, 

We think our Association should meet in Chicago 
once a year, as meetings there are productive of 
much good. 

Oats are a poor crop this year; yielding about one- 
third of an average crop. Corn is looking fairly 
well, but was damaged a good deal by the recent 
dry weather. 

Yours very truly, 
THE SIDELL GRAIN & BLEVATOR CoO., 
By J. H. Herron. 
Sidell, Il. ) 


ENFORCING WRITTEN CONTRACTS WITH 
FARMERS. . 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
have at times made written coltracts with farmers, 
depending somewhat upon the quantity and time 
for delivery. When we have made contracts, either 
written or verbal, we haye enforced them whenever 
possible. Do not think that a dozen contracts out 
of those we have made in the last five years have 
been defaulted, and those only for small amounts. 
We never have any trouble on a steady market, but 
usually find on an adyancing market that the farmer 
didn’t have as much as he supposed he had, and the 
opposite on a declining marxet. In the first case we 
deduct the difference between the market and the 
contract price from his pay, and in the latter, of 
course, pay only the market for the surplus. We 
always make a written contract on any deferred 
delivery, as it leaves no room for any misunder- 
standing. In making verbal agreements, we always 
make a written memorandum which we read to the 
seller and keep in our oftice. 

As far as we can see it has not hurt our business 
a particle to insist on having what we buy. It 
makes some men hot, but they sell to us the same 
as ever. Some dealers seem to think they must 
carry farmers around on a chip, and furnish bigs 
and free storage, etc. We think that a written con- 
tract is the best thing, and have often thought of 
haying some printed especially for our business. 

Very truly, i. ©. BALUSS & CO. 

Blissfield, Mich. 


CARELESS METHODS OF SHIPPERS CAUSE 
SHORTAGES. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—There 
are a number of reasons why shortages occur at 
the different terminal markets. We believe, as a 
general thing, more care is taken in weighing stuff 
at terminal markets than at points of shipment in 
the West; for the reason that we have better appli- 
ances for weighing, and the scales here are apt to 
be more correct, being tested, we understand, every 
two weeks by officials appointed by the state for 
that purpose. In the West a great deal of the grain 
is received during a rush, and weighed by different 
parties all over the country, and the scales are apt 
to be out of order. Our experience is, less care is 
taken. : 

The experience of the writer is, from observation 
and traveling through the West, that the ordinary 
grain buyer at a country station, during the rush 
of grain, trusts the weighing to some inexperienced 
person. We have known a great many instances 
where they receive the wheat from wagons and 
load it right into the cars; that they directed the 
driver of the wagon to unload his wheat into a 
certain car, and it is no unusual thing for the driver 
to load in a different car from the one directed. This 
you see is going to make a mix in the weight at 
once. 

Then you might take the regular elevators at some 
of the large towns throughout the country; for in- 
stance, Springfield, Ill. We have not had very much 
experience from there, but the same thing will apply 
to such places—that the same care is not taken in 
weighing stuff as in the East. 

Of course, a great many shortages occur by de- 
fective cars or want of proper inside doors, or both. 
This is, perhaps, one of the worst evils the grain 
shipper in the West has to contend with, and often, 
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when cars are scarce, a shipper will deliberately 
load his grain into a car that he knows at the time 
is unfit for grain. We think if the dealers through- 
out the West would be a little more strict with the 
railroad companies and insist on their putting cars 
in good condition before they loaded them, a great 
deal of this trouble from short weights and leaky 
cars might be avoided. 

Of course, we do not claim the East is infallible; 
we never found any man yet who was not liable to 
make a mistake, such as transposition of figures, 
or taking the wrong amounts from the scale. Such 
things as this occur occasionally. 

There is no doubt that shortages possibly may be 
caused by varying degrees of moisture or dryness 
in the atmosphere; but do not think it would make 
any material difference in the weights. Of course, 
in taking in new grain, say oats, they would dry 
out considerable, and possibly a carload of 1,500 
bushels might lose by evaporation 500 pounds. 

Yours truly, E. L. ROGERS & CO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAREHOUSEMEN TO PAY REVENUE TAX ON 
RECEIPTS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
ferring to the article headed ‘War Taxes on Grain 
Transactions,” page 17 of your issue of July 15: In 
summing up the war tax on grain, you note a charge 
of 10 cents on inspection certificates, and 10 cents 
on certificates of weights. This, we think, you will 
find an error,. since neither inspection nor weight 
certificates are required to be stamped. 

Possibly it may be of interest to you to know that 
the question as to who shall pay the 25 cents taxes 
on warehouse receipts has been finally settled, and 
is settled so that that expense fa!ls upon the ele- 
yator proprietors and not on the owners or con- 
signees of the grain. This decision was brought 
about through the stand taken by our firm as 
against the Central Elevator Company, recently. 

The Central Elevator Company conceded to the 
position taken by Gerstenberg & Kroeschell in ds- 
manding warehouse receipts properly stamped by 
them (the Central Elevator Company), according 
to the new revenue law. 

It will be rememb2red that the said elevator com- 
pany arbitrarily refused to deliver reeccipts for grain 
stored in their elevator by Gerstenberg & Kroe- 
schell, unless the latter first paid to the elevator 
company the cost of the revenue stamp, 25 cents, 
which the new revenue Jaw required them, the 
elevator company, to affix to their receipts. 

Some ten days ago this firm preferred charges 
against the Central Elevator Gompany, asking thé 
directors of the Board of Trade of the city of Chi- 
eago to declare the receipts of the Central Elevator 
Company irregular, for the reason that they refused 
to deliver such receipts to Gerstenberg & Kroe- 
schell, which was in direct violation to the laws of 
the state of Illinois. 

To-day the elevator company conceded the posi- 
tion of Gerstenberg & Kroeschell, as stated, and 
have delivered to them receipts for grain stored in 
the Central Elevator, the receipts being properly 
stamped by the elevator company. 

This means much for the country shipper, inas- 
much as previous to this date all elevator com- 
panies have insisted that the consignees of grain 
reimburse the elevator proprietors for the expense 
of the stamp, which necessitated a charge of 25 
cents to the country shipper on every receipt for 
grain issued by the élevator companies. The coun- 
try shipper will be much pleased to receive this re- 
port, since many of them have already received ac- 
eount of sales of grain, with the additional charge 
of 25 cents for revenue stamp on elevator receipts. 

Several of the elevator companies have now 
notified the trade that they will) return to them the 
amount paid heretofore by the commission mer- 
chants for the stamps on receipts, so that the 
country shipper who has been charged for stamps 
on elevator receipts will, no doubt, receive remit- 
tance from their commission merchants for the 
amount so charged up to the present time. 

We think this a very important item which might 
well be incorporated in your next issue of the 
“American Blevator and Grain Trade,’ which 


reaches the grain trade throughout the country so 
generally. 
Yours truly, 
GERSTENBERG & KROESCHELL. 

Chicago, Ill. 

CARELESS UNLOADING A CAUSE OF SHORT- 
AGES. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—We 
notice the communication in your paper from Ulrich 
& Sons, Springfield, Ill. it is a pretty difficult mat- 
ter to say what is the cause of this shortage. One 
of the greatest troubles is in loading defective cars. 
We have been receiving a great many cars in our 
elevator, and we find on an average that one-third 
of them are leaking at the grain doors when they 
arrive. We should not be surprised if in a great 
many cases when they gc to public elevators this 
fact is overlooked, and the company’s attention is 
not called to it, thus the shipper loses any chance 
to make claim on the railroad company for this 
shortage. 

In the last year there has been quite a demand for 
grain ears, and very few companies had enough 
ears to fill contracts, consequently there seemed 
to be quite a scramb‘e to get cars to load in. In 
some cases they loaded cars that were really not fit 
to load grain into. A great many of the iarge cars 
are so lined inside that quite a lot of grain will 
work between the weather-boarding and the side 
of the car, and unless the parties who unload the 
cars are very careful to sce that this is all removed, 
there could be a loss in this direction. The writer 
has seen quite a number of cars that have been 
unloaded, and he fee!s sure that there was at least 
five bushels of grain left in the cars. We believe 
this trouble is the most serious one. 

We also believe that there is quite a difference 
in weights on account of defective scales. Re- 
ceiving the amount of grain that we do in carload 
lots, and noticing the variation in weights, we 
are in a position to know that this cuts quite a 
figure in the matter. We have had a great many 
cases where the cars always overrun, while we 
have a great many that always fall short. We 
firmly believe that if shippers were more careful 
in loading and selecting the cars, and the receivers 
at this end would be more careful in unloading, this 
matter of shortage would be largely obviated. We 
are sorry that we cannot give a more definite 
answer in regard to this matter. 

Yours respectfully, 
L. F. MILLER & SONS. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ONE EFFECT OF LEITER DEAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—One of 
the peculiar effects of the Leiter wheat deal has 
come to light in Washington. Hach branch of the 
government purchases its own supplies, and all 
purchase more or less forage. Some departments 
have more horses than others, in fact, some have 
but two or three, while others Have a hundred. The 
entire quantity purchased is small in any event, yet 
the officials are very careful of the money they ex- 
pend. It should be understood that these remarks 
do not apply to the army or navy, where, partich- 


larly in the former, the quantities are large. 


The Jaw applying to the executive departments 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
notify the heads of other departments of the date 
when they shall open bids. All proposals are 
opened on the same day, and at the same hour. 
The day for the present fiscal year was May 5 last. 
When each department has scheduled the bids and 
made their recommendation the bids, schedules and 
recommendations are forwarded to a board con- 
sisting of one of the assistant secretaries of the 
treasury, one of the interior, and one of the assist- 
ant postmasters general. This board considers the 
various proposals and relative prices and recom- 
mends the acceptance or rejection of the proposals. 

While the articles purchased cover a large num- 
ber of items, yet for comparison the figures for oats 
will serve to indicate how the government, in buy- 
ing its yearly supply, saw fit to reject all bids for 
grain and grain products; bids for hay and straw 
being accepted. When asked why grain bids were 
rejected (and they were rejected after the collapse 


of the Leiter deal), it was said, “why, on May 5 
wheat was bringing a dollar and a half a bushel. 
Look at it now! We can save money by readvertis- 
ing.’ And they did. 

The following table shows the lowest bids for oats 
for the various departments, as seen in the pre- 
posals for May 5, and the lowest figures on read- 
vertisement in the latter part of June: 


First Second 
Department. Proposal. Proposal. 
A, per LOO pounds: 2... dane $1.22 $0.96 
B,sper 100s pounds: «.. ss ae Le LO .99 
@, per 100) pounds'..-...: . cena: 1.18 .99 
D5, per’ bushel wie wan«— vskeoueeene 43 2 
Hy; pen bushele pen. «cite sleckanen ies .39 sth 
Es SOL US WEL etait es sue: «eens 38 .29 
Gs perv bushely 2.) (00's Grade . wt PA 


The quantities for each department vary from 
420 bushels per year to 20,000 bushe’s. In each in- 
stance the government came out ahead, much to 
the chagrin of the bidder. The figures for corn and 
grain products bear about the same proportion. 

And this, with the shrewdness of the Board of 
Awards, is one of the “things that Leiter did.” 


OUTIS. 
Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION WORK IN NEBRASKA, 

Hditor American Llevator and Grain Trade:—Since 
the meeting here in June I have been very busy get- 
ting the Association affairs into good shape. I have 
been very successful in doing so, and can report a 
condition in Nebraska that is truly pleasing. Realiz- 
ing that we had to serve so large a territory as we 
cover and give each dealer a direct benefit, the best 
method to handle it was seriously figured on, and as 
a result we have adopted the method of dividing 
the state into districts, these local meetings held in 
these districts being under the jur’sdiction of the 
State Association and the Secretary, the member- 
ship composed of the members of the Association. 
We now have fourteen districts, and during the 
past month have held meetings in all of them, in 
some two meetings. 

The benefits have been very apparent of getting 
together the dealers who compete with one another 
every day, to discuss the features peculiar to their 
district; and the acquaintanceship made and the dis- 
cussion have brought about results that have given 
each dealer a direct benefit for being a member. 
By having these districts all under one head to hold 
one meeting annually for the general conditions of 
the trade, a result is attained which to my knowl- 
edge has not been attained in any other association, 
viz., a thorough organization that practically repre- 
sents conditions, and an acquaintanceship between 
the dealers where needed, and at the same time 
creating a strong support for one channel as con- 
cerns conditions outside the stat». Tbe:e local meet- 
ings I hold from 30 to 60 days apart. 

Another advantage gained is the great increase 
in membership, at the present time our member- 
ship having increased to 500 elevators out of a 
possible 700, and since the first of August 20 new 
firms have listed themseives. If this rate of in- 
crease is continued, and I see no reason why it 
should not do so, I believe the Nebraska Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association will represent every elevator in the 
state. 

The Association is being conducted with the idea 
that friendship begets friendship; treat the condi- 
tions that you have to meet with courtesy and friend- 
ship and they in time will treat you the same way. 
This policy is bringing far better results to 
the Association than any other policy I have seen 
tried. In no instance do we threaten or boycott, 
but by fair representations try to produce a condi- 
tion whereby all factors we have to-meet see that it 
is to their benefit to extend to us the same treatment 
that we extend to them. 

I have given you the above conditions as they 
exist, and you may use them to lay before the trada 
the policy we are pursuing, and the results we are 
receiving. When I first took the Association L was 
not able to inform you as to the conditions, but 
after the past four months’ work the above will 
plainly show you what is being done in Nebraska. 
We have no complaints to make, and the feeling is 
spreading throughout the whole membership that 
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the organization is all right, and that it is good to | There has been some agitation on the Chicago 


belong to it. : 
W. H. CHAMBERS, 


Sceretary Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association. 
Omaha; August 8. 


WEEVILS IN EASTERN OHIO. 


Weevils have made their appearance in Wastern 
Ohio and Western West Virginia for the first time 
in thirty years. As a result of the spread of the 
bugs very little or no wheat will be planted this fall 
in the Ohio Valley. Big wheat growers say they 
will make no attempt to raise a crop next year, nor 
until the weevils haye all been killed.—New York 
Commercial, 


INSPECTION RULES. 


With the beginning of each crop year there is 
frequently more or less modification of the inspec- 
tion rules at primary points to meet the exigencies 
of the average qualities of the grain coming to those 
markets, the physical qualities of which, of course, 
are modified to some extent with each new crop. 
Inquiry of the proper. officials as to changes made 
for the present crop has-elicited the following re- 
plies: 

Buffalo—C. TH. Keep, secretary Buffalo Merchants’ 
Exchange: “No changes have been made in the 
evading of grain for this season’s receipts. If any 
are made hereafter I will notify you.” 

Milwaukee—Wim. J. Langson, secretary Chamber 
of Commerce: ‘No change whatever. By limitation 
the rule making No. 1 Northern the contract grade 
for wheat will expire. Nothing has been done so far 
to renew it. This, however, has nothing to do with 
the grading of grain, in which there have been no 
recent changes.” 

Minneapolis—G. D. Reg: rs, secretary Chamber of 
Gommeree: “No changes made, and w.ll not be until 
September 1, and I think none will be made then.” 

Peoria—R. C. Grier, secretary Board of Trade: 
“No changes made.” : 

St. Louis—Geo. H. Morgan, secretary Merchants’ 
Mxchange: “No changes made as yet, and I do not 
expect any. The rules of the State Inspection De- 
partment are unchanged.” 

Hy. H. Smith, secretary of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade: “The only changis that have been 
made in the grading of grain since Oct. 1, 1897, are 
as follows: No. 2 Mixed Oats for Export—Shall be 
sweet, reasonably cleau, and reasonably free from 
other grains. No. 2 Mixed Oats Clipped for Wx- 
port—Shail be reasonably sound, well cleaned, and 
reasonabiy free from other grain, but may be 
stained, we'ghing not less than 34 pounds to the 
measured bushel.” 

W. W. Culver, chief inspector of grain, state of 
‘KIxansas, office at Kansas City, IKans.: ‘We have 
not yet had our committee meeting for the purpose 
of making changis, if any, in the grading of grain 
for the season.” 
sis Noble, chief grain inspecior, Chicago: “We 
have made no changes in the grading of grain for 
this season’s crop, but I expect there will be one 
or two new grades made.” 

iE. D. Bigelow, secretary Board of Trade, Kansas 
City, Mo.: “No changes in grade have been made 
in this market.” 

Owing to the very light weight of many of the 
new oats coming to the Chicago market, particu- 
larly from Illinois, the question of weight was re- 
cently a matter of contention between.the receivers 
and shippers. The receivers petitioned the inspec- 


tion department to have the inspection rules 
remain as they are, giving no stated weight. 
In other words, they believed ‘all oats that 


are sound should be @as:ed as high as possible, ir- 
respective of weight. The shippers and buyers in 
the market in general thought oats of the lighter 
weight should be classed accord ngly. The Board 
of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, after 
due consideration, decided to make the minimum 
weight of No. 2 White and No. 2 oats at 28 pounds 
to the bushel, and of No. 3 White and No. 3 oats at 
22 pounds to the bushel. 


Board of Trade of the question of making a new 
grade of wheat which shall be known as No. 2 
Northern Spring of hard yariety. It will be of a 
grade that cannot get into No. 1 Northern, but 
which at present goes into No. 8 Spring. As there 
is often a difference between No. 1 Northern and 
No. 3 Spring of from 8 to 5 cents, it is considered 
by many that the new grade would be desirable. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


The grain warehouse iias been one of the most 
potent forces in the settlement of the Northwest. 
Practically all the wealth of what is curiously 
enough called the “Northwest” produced by settlers 
has been agricultural products requiring care and 
transportation to turn them into money. Most of 
the settlers in the newer states were attracted 
thither not for their health nor for the scenery, 
but to better their material condition. The rail- 
roads and the warehouses are the two elements 
that haye rendered settlement possibie and profita- 
ble. 

Our illustration shows one of the houses found 
all over the West. It is iocated at Tripp, S. Dak., 
and is owned by T. J. Connolly, successor of Serrs 
& Connolly in the grain business at that place. The 
house is 30 by 60 feet in floor dimensions and 16 
feet high. It has a capacity of about 14,000 bush- 


A SOUTH DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


els. It is a good examp’e of the type of warehouse 
that has made it possible to handle the enormous 
crops of grain that have fiowed from the Northwest 
for the past fifteen years. They have no elabora- 
tion of machinery, as a rule, except in the older 
settled parts of the country; but they are an ab- 
solute necessity, not only to the people but to the 
railroads, 


A SMALL GRAIN DRIER FOR ELE- 
VATORS. 


Byery elevatormanhas more or l.ss use for a drier 
to use on damp and wet no-grade corn and wheat. 


Sometimes from accident, but ecftener through 
foree of circumstances, the eleyator man must 


handle grain which has so much moisture in it as 
to-vender it unfit for grinding or to place in store. 
A drier in such cases becomes a necessity unless 
the prospect of certain loss is to be faced; while 
on the other hand the possession of a drier enables 
the grain man to handle at a profit lots of grain 
that otherwise he would not care to handle at all. 


Elevator men generally will, therefore, be in- 
terested in the announcement elsewhere in this 


issue of the Paine-Hllis Grain Diier Co. of Milwau- 
kee. In placing their machine before the public 
they found a yery widespread demand for a small 
drier at a reasonable price. This demand came not 
only from elevators of moderate size, but even from 
large concerns that have only cecasionai use for 
apparatus of this kind. 

To meet the wants of this class of customers who 
want a drier capabte of handling from 1,000 to 
1,500 bushels of damp or musty grain in 24 hours, 
they have p'aced on the market a complete machine 
which occupies but little room; and can be put in 
at small expense. All that is required to operate 
the drier is a 10 to 15 horse power boiler, and in 
most cascs the exhaust steam from the engine driv- 


ing the elevator will furnish all the heat necessary 
so that about 5 horse power to operate the fan is 
all the additional power required. 

It is not our purpose in this connection to’ 
describe the drier in detail, but simply to call 
attention to the fact that a drier of the capacity 
pamed is now on the market. For a complete 
description of it the reader is referred to the Paine- 
Ellis Grain Drier Co. We may remark, however, 
that the operation and capacity of the drier are 
guaranteed, and that it is sold with this under- 
standing. The condition of much of the grain this 
season, as every season, in fact, will, no doubt, 
stimulate inquiry respecting this drier, which has 
been subjected to the test of actual use and in- 
dorsed by many leading grain men. The company 
will take pleasure in answering all inquiries. 


SCREENINGS. 


The most conservative figures on this season’s 
surplus of wheat in the Columbia River basin and 
Willamette yalley- are 1,050,000 tons. 

“John, Vd like to have $50. I want to do some 


shopping.” “Maria, I haven’t 50 cents. I went 
shopping yesterday myself.” “What?” “Bucket- 
shopping.” 


Indiana hopes to at least duplicate her corn crop 
of last year—123,040,950 bushels. At the same time 
the farmers appear to be everywhere preparing to 
feed twice as many hogs and cattle as*they did last 
year, 

Wheat aphis is reported from a number of points 
in Palouse County, Washington, and is believed 
to have caused the failure of a 1,200-acre lot of 
Oregon white winter near Garfield, Wash., not other- 
wise explainable. 

The last of Leiter’s holdings of wheat in America 
—5,000,000 bushels in the Northwest, and 900,000 
in Chicago—was closed out August 8 by Peavey & 
Co. at Minneapolis, August 8, at 88 cents. It had 
cost Mr. Leiter $1.50. 

Supervising Inspector Smiley at Chicago, on the 
basis of earlier arrivals of winter wheat, says that 
crop, as a whole, is neither remarkably good nor . 
remarkably bad; the samples of spring wheat have 
been fine; oats are light weight. 

The Sac and ox Indians raised 200 acres of 
good sinall grain this season, which they themselves 
harvested with self-binders. The starting of the 
binders was made the occasion of a feast by the 
agent, at which some fifty or more Indians were 
present. And thus endeth the passing of the Wild 
Indian who twenty years ago was still “some pump- 
kins” in IKkansas and the West! 


The last echo in the Northwest of the :Leiter 
deal was the transfer of $107,000 of the assess- 
ment for taxes on the Republic Elevator Company 
at Minneapolis, from that company to Joseph Leiter. 
The elevator company claim that he and not they 
was the owner of the wheat assessed. So it seems 
that, in the language of the poet, you may break 
or shatter this corner if you will; but the scent 
of the deal will hang round it still! 


The wheat exports of Baltimore during the past 
fiscal year increased 15,000,000 bushels, or 250 per 
cent over the previous year. Baltimore’s ocean 
tonnage increased during the year by 26 per cent, 
or 427 vessels. The business of exporting grain is 
gradually working southward, owing to shorter 
railway hauls and lower transfer changes at South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, but in spite of efforts to 
divert such business from Baltimore the port has 
done rather better than hold her own. 


Early shipments of grain in Washington will be 
graded according to last year’s rules, as the state 
grain commissioners will not meet until September 
20. Meantime the state grain inspector is gather- 
ing samples from different parts of the state on 
which to base the new grades. The inspector says 
that the whole crop will average higher than ever 
before, but that he does not believe the state grain 
commission will attempt to raise the grades. Very 
little grain is coming to market in the state now. 
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RUSSIA’S GRAIN CROPS. 


The fact that Russia has been America’s 
chief competitor in the wheat markets of 
Europe has been father, in these days of much 
discussion of foreign affairs, to various prophe- 
cies of Russia’s influence in the grain markets 
of the immediate future. The physical magni- 
tude of Russia stuns the mind, indeed; but 
material greatness and industrial greatness are 
by no means synonymous, as so many of our 
phophets imagine. There are many physical 
and social conditions which make it difficult to 
predict what Russia may do, which cannot be 
named here. But it is well to remember that 
Russia lacks both railways and capital to move 
crops for long distances and to insure their 
proper distribution, as in America, at places, 
first at home, then abroad, where the grain is 
needed for consumption. We have seen the 
anomaly of certain Russian districts exporting 
grain, while other districts not far distant suf- 
fered from starvation. In a properly consti- 
tuted industrial system, exportation would and 
does depend wholly on the local needs. 

In Russia, as the country develops, such an 
equitable distribution of food will probably take 
precedence over exportation. Russia’s popu- 
lation is now increasing very rapidly in the 
wheat area of the southern governments, and as 
this population increases in material prosperity 
it may be expected to consume more wheat 
and export less. This part of the empire being 
already quite densely populated, a large in- 
crease of wheat area can hardly be expected 
there, while the farther the crop is grown from 
the seaports the more difficult it will be to get 
it to European markets, except_at times of 
very high prices, and even then Russia has 
failed to respond to demands upon her. Were 


Russia bathed in the American atmosphere, a 
vast industrial and agricultural expansion, with 
concurrent railway and ship building, might 
be expected; but Russia is Russia in this re- 
spect. Her Tsar is building for war, not com- 
merce. Wherefore the American wheat grower 
need feel no serious alarm from that quarter, at 
least for the present. 


THE SHORTAGE QUESTION. 


Our department of “Communicated” is rich 
this month in letters having reference to the 
shortage question. Both receivers and ship- 
pers have given their views, and this consensus 
of opinion is probably as fair a statement of 
the conditions of the case as_ is likely to be 
obtained. 

Several possible causes for short weights at 
terminals, other than stealing, have been of- 
fered by our correspondents, such as leaky 
doors, crippled cars and over-loading of cars 
insufficiently lined, etc., the baldest of physical 
conditions which can easily he avoided by all 
shippers; but the fact that these causes are so 
much dwelt upon gives color to another as- 
signed cause of no mean proportion, towit, the 
carelessness of the shipper himself. Ware & 
Leland suggest that as “country shippers 
know they must settle on terminal weights 
anyway” they do not take the trouble to weigh. 
Indeed few country shippers, as is suggested 
by another writer, have facilities for weighing, 
and they guess at weights. In the busy season 
some grain never goes into the elevator at all at 
many stations, but is unloaded from wagons 
into cars, and when several cars are so load- 
ing a mix is morally certain to occur. 

These are but a few of the suggestions com- 
mended to the country shipper, who is 
thus reminded that at his place of business 
and with his facilities for weighing, the personal 
equation is a more than considerable factor in 
this question. 

There are, of course, rascals in the grain 
business at terminal points, as at interior points, 
but the proportion is not out of line, and the 
liability to human error is as great in the coun- 
try as in the city, appliances being equal. The 
thought occurs, then, that the most pointed 
feature of the correspondence is the frequent 
reference to this ubiquitous element of careless- 
ness, and neither city nor country has a monop- 
oly of the commodity. 


FARMERS’ ELEVATORS. 


This is “a private country,” as the schoolboy 
remarked, and any man or set of men is free to 
enter any business he chooses so long as he 
complies with the law. Nobody questions the 
right of the farmers to organize a Company and 
operate an elevator if they see fit, provided they 
have the money, subseribe for the “American 
Elevator and Grain Trade’ and otherwise com- 
ply with the necessities of the case. In fact, an 
item can be quoted from this very issue of one 
farmers’ elevator company that has declared a 
dividend of 50 per cent on its capital stock. 
This experience has evidently been attractive, 
for a number of similar projects are announced. 

Now it is not our purpose to discourage such 
enterprises or question the ability of farmers to 
operate them successfully. It is a fact, how- 


ever, that most of these farmers’ cooperative 
elevators have not been successes in the past. 
An article elsewhere in this issue from a Minne- 
sota paper points out the failures that have oc- 
curred in that state. They do not fail because 
the people are against them or the railroads 
down on them, nor because farmers are in- 
competent, but because codperative enterprise 
is rarely successful in this country. The suc- 
cesses are few. In almost every instance they 
are due to some one man of excellent ability, 
who runs the business as if it were his own and 
who is fortunate enough to be let alone. In 
other words, codperative elevators succeed un- 
der the same conditions as a private individual 
business sticceeds. They fail from the conten- 
tion and strife that seem to be the portion oi 
cooperative effort in this country. They are 
too often started under the misapprehension 
that the profits of the business are excessive. 
Small results lead to suspicion and charges of 
mismanagement, and the end is an elevator for 
sale or in the sheriff’s hands. 


ARE YOU MAKING IMPROVE- 
MENTS? 


Our news columns bear ample testimony to 
the fact that not only are new elevators being 
built everywhere in the grain states, but that 
old ones are being put in better shape. The 
improved condition of business which has 
shown itself in the increased use of paint on 
dwelling houses is manifesting itself in more 
substantial but less visible ways in elevators, 
mills and other establishments, where improve- 
ments have been deferred, perhaps more from 
sympathy with the feeling of general depression 
than from actual lack of means to make them. 
Possibly a survey of what others are doing may 
point the way to improvements, the lack ot 
which one overlooks from force of habit. 

Perhaps first of all the protection of the 
property from outside hazards should be con- 
sidered. Metal roofing and sheathing at once 
suggest themselves as guards against locomo- 
tive sparks, as well as contiguous fire hazards, 
Wire screens in the windows should not be for- 
gotten, which not only keep out sparks, but 
birds as well. Metallic paint may serve as a 
substitute for the former. The quéstion of 
power comes next. Is your power satisfactory 
and cheap? If not, have you considered the 
numerous types of gasoline engines which are 
adapted for use where intermittent power only 
is required? Many have found it satisfactory 
to retire the old horse and worn-out steam 
boiler. Perhaps a similar investment would 
add to your profit and convenience. 

Inside the house have you guarded against 
danger of fire from elevator heads on shafts out 
of line? Has your machinery been accommo- 
dated to the inevitable settling and shrinking? 
Perhaps a few days’ work by a competent me- 
chanic or machinist would save money and 
trouble. Is your dump satisfactory or does it 
need tinkering or replacing with a better one? 

Would it pay to put in a feed mill? Could 
you use an oat clipper and would it not pay 
you to put in better cleaning and shelling ma- 
chinery? How do you load your cars? Can't 
you make it easier and cheaper with the ap- 
pliances to be had. Have you ever thought of 
a drier as a money-maker? How much longer 
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will your elevator buckets last and what sort 
of a geometrical figure do they look like? 

There are plenty of ways of spending money 
advantageously on your plant, if you have it 
to spend; some for profit, some for convenience 
and many for both. 


AGAINST AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 


The so-called “agrarians” in Germany have 
broken loose again and cable dispatches assure 
us that the next sessionof the Dietand Reichstag 
will witness another vigorous assault on all 
American agricultural products. It had been 
supposed that the recent German elections had 
given the agrarians as backset; but apparently 
they are getting ready for one supreme effort, 
the rallying cry for which will be hostility to 
all agricultural produce coming from this coun- 
try. They are already proving to their own 
satisfaction that American pork is 146 times 
more trichinous than the German article; that 
American flour is adulterated with “mineral- 
ine;’ that American preserved meats are unfit 
for food; that American corn is used to adul- 
terate beer, and so on indefinitely, the logic of 
which is that American food products should 
either be prohibited or taxed so heavily as to 
insure being kept out of the Kaiser’s domin- 
ions. 

Our readers, quite as much as.the farmers, 
are interested in keeping foreign markets open. 
The antics of the radical agrarians indicate that 
we may soon have to face a trade war of serious 
proportions. The position of Austria is almost 
identical with that of Germany. Apparently 
both governments are looking for trouble along 
trade lines. We are sorry, because it is an 
axiom that while it takes two to make a quarrel, 
one can make trouble when he wants it. The 
prospect of a trade war is not pleasant. 


THE LONG AND SHORT HAUL 
AGAIN. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
Texas case, has repeated its rulings upon the 
long and short haul, knocking out again the 
theoretical railroad rate-maker’s idea that the 
tariff should be based on distance. 

The case referred to was the controversy be- 
tween the Dallas Freight Bureau and the T. & 
P. Ry. Co. The bureau complained that the 
rate from New Orleans to Kansas City via Dal- 
las was less than the rate to Dallas, an inter- 
mediate point, holding such a rate to be a vio- 
lation of the Interstate Commerce Law. But 
the Commission said it was not, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

The complainant bureau conceded that the 
rate, New Orleans to Dallas, was reasonable. 
This being so, Dallas had no cause for com- 
plaint. The rate to Kansas City, however, is 
determined by other considerations than the 
rate to Dallas. In the first place, Dallas is an 
interior point with comparatively few roads, 
while Kansas City has water communication 
with New Orleans and besides has unusual rail- 
way connections. The defendant railway, the 
Texas & Pacific, in making its rate New Or- 
leans to Kansas City is lawfully entitled to take 
these facts into the computation, the Commis- 
sion say, without in any way considering the 
Dallas rate, the railroad being, in the very 
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necessity of the case, compelled to meet the 
competition conditions as they exist, or else 
wholly withdraw from the traffic. 

The higher rate to Dallas is, therefore, lawful 
in the view of the Commission, who, in their de- 
cision, follow the ruling of the Supreme Court 
in the Alabama Midland Ry. Co. case, where it 
was held that “in determining whether circum- 
stances and conditions are sulstantially similar, 
competition between railways subject to the 
act as well as competition not subject to the act 
should be considered.” 


CALAMITY HOWLER OUT OF 
DATE. 


The “calamity howler” in the West is hav- 
ing a hard time holding his audience, nowa- 
days. Statistics are against him. The bulls 
may try to cut down the Kansas wheat crop, 
but John W. Breidenthal of Topeka, who made 
a good guess last year, claims for this crop a 
total greater by 10,000,000 bushels than last 
year. In 1897 the state was credited with 50,- 
000,000 bushels, but Mr. Breidenthal thinks, 
from the way wheat came out of hiding during 
the Leiter deal, that that crop was nearer 60,- 
000,000, making 70,000,000 for the crop of 
1898. It may not bring as much money as did 
last year’s crop, but as last year’s receipts paid 
off the debts this year’s receipts are expected 
to stay at home to start new banks, farmers 
furnishing the capital. 


DOES THE WEATHER AFFECT 
GRAIN WEIGHTS? 


Quite an authority in matters relating to 
cereal production has suggested that the 
weather may have an influence on the shortage 
question that is entirely overlooked. Judging 
from the consensus of opinion, both of receiv- 
ers and shippers, this view does not appear to 
have supporters, yet we think it is worthy ot 
consideration. Experiments have repeatedly 
been made to determine the shrinkage of grain, 
and the uniform result has been to establish the 
fact that grain “shrinks,” or fails to shrink, ac- 
cording to the weather when the initial data 
are taken and at the successive times of weigh- 
ing. For instance, ten sacks of oats weighed 
1,272 pounds August 1, as they came from the 
thrashing machine. January 1 they weighed 
1,316 pounds, a gain in weight. A sack of corn 
weighed every month showed very peculiar 
variations in weight. It is no new theory that 
grain absorbs and parts with moisture readily. 
Will not some elevator man with proper facili- 
ties experiment for a period of time covering 
dry and wet weather and see how much there is 
in the suggestion? 


A dispatch from an Ohio town states that 
farmers “continue to go shy of that town” when 
they market their grain, because “the grain 
dealers belong to an association that refused to 
loan sacks to the farmers’—this having refer- 
ence to the agreement mentioned in our last is- 
sue between the dealers and millers of North- 
western Ohio and Eastern Indiana not to loan 
bags. It is added that the merchants of the 
town are feeling the boycott keenly, as the trade 
is going to other towns. The remedy for that 
is easy. Let the merchants buy sacks and loan 
them to the farmers themselves. 


ASSOCIATION WORK IN THE 
WEST. 


The value of association work depends 
wholly upon its results. Associations for the 
purpose of locating the treasure at the end of 
a rainbow or for dividing the harvest moon into 
individual portions of schweitzercase doubt- 
less have their attractions, but practical grain 
men are not, one apprehends, of that class of 
association devotees. The organic character of 
successful associations will, in like manner, de- 
pend largely upon the results desired and upon 
the ease or difficulty of obtaining them; that is 
to say, they will be large or small, local or gen- 
eral, in aim and membership, as the objects 
sought to be accomplished are far-reaching or 
comparatively local in their effects. 

The existing grain dealers’ associations of 
the Western States are properly state affairs, 
or at least as individual bodies cover areas as 
broad as not inconsiderable states. The inclu- 
sion of such spaces is necessary to secure the 
combined force of numbers, and the influence 
of many interests united to accomplish a com- 
mon purpose. And yet the results sought to be 
obtained by association work are, in the first 
instance, entirely local in effect, and in certain 
most important particulars are to be secured 
only by the most particularized local’ action. 
The power and influence of numbers and com- 
bined interests may force reforms of methods 
at terminal elevators, but no influence of mere 
numbers can per se persuade the grain buyers 
of a certain town or district to “be good” unless 
such course seems to each to be profitable. 

For this reason the secretaries of the Kansas 
and Nebraska associations, seeing, as they 
doubtless do, that men’s interest in those asso- 
ciations and their estimate of their value to 
them are gauged wholly by the pecuniary re- 
sults obtained for them as individuals, have of 
late turned their attention to the work of or- 
ganizing small local associations, which are in- 
tended to keep individuals in good fellowship 
with themselves, to induce them for business 
reasons to treat each other decently and on the 
basis of “live and let live.” Half a dozen coun- 
try grain buyers will throw away more money 
in a month in a petty contest to get the grain 
away from each other than many lose by short 
weights or other terminal abuses in a lifetime, 
and it is the part of a successful association to 
put a stop to this sort of idiocy whenever and 
wherever it can be done. The secretaries 
named have found by experience that an asso- 
ciation, acting through small local associations, 
can do more work in this line and build up 
the general body at the same time, than by de- 
pending solely on the influence of the larger 
body. Where, therefore, the main results of 
association work are those which affect small 
groups of individuals most directly, the favorite 
associations will be the small or local ones, tak- 
ing in a portion of a line of road, or a county, or 
the radius of, say, twenty-five miles from a 
given cross-roads station, leaving to the larger 
association the work of adjusting matters 
which may be of a more general interest, how- 
ever important they may be to individuals in 
the long run. It is difficult to interest busy, 
practical men in generalities. First get them 
interested in the concrete and all the rest will 
come in due season, 
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f DITORIALIS 
_ Sie 


Harvesting golden grains in the States has 
been paying better the past two years than 
washing out grains of gold on the Klondike. 


It’s good advice: “Don’t pick a quarrel be- 
fore it is ripe.” Wait until the secretary gets a 
chance to come into your neighborhood to 


Sieh yoy 


Some of the able editors might spare them- 
selves their fear in regard to the seventeen- 
year locust. It does not eat grain, grass or 
vegetation; it is another member of the family 
that does, that. 


A glance at our news columns this month, 


will show that there is “something doing” in 
the elevator line. As a matter of fact, we have 
never known greater activity in elevator build- 
ing and refitting. 


The logical thing for England to do is not 
to build granaries to store enormous supplies of 
wheat pending a war that may never come, but 
to keep her navy up to the standard set by 
Dewey and others. 


In view of the recent improvement in 
weights at the Kansas City houses under sus- 
picion a month ago, it is surmised by Kansas 
shippers that those houses have heard what the 
wild waves are saying. 


Bloom Sons, 406 Magazine Street, New Or- 
leans, send us a sample of the first receipts of 
the new crop rice of the season 1898-99. The 
editor is not a rice expert, but the sample 
strikes him as unusually fine. 


The Toledo Market Record states that a 
great many grain cars have arrived there in 
bad condition; in which Toledo is no different 
from other markets. Leaky cars, like the 
poor, we have with us always. 


Insurance men say that the depletion of 
stocks of grain has cut down their lines ma- 
terially; but, on the other hand, in the farming 
states they are collecting premiums on grain 
that is being held by farmers until prices suit 
them. 


The locomotive spark has again gone into 
business as an incendiary of elevators, and we 
notice that a Janesville elevator was only 
saved by prompt action of the fire department. 
Roofs should be metal clad wherever possible 
and wire screens should also be placed at win- 
dows. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade are too gen- 
erous. 
associations to put their own weighers in the 
elevators to watch the official weighers, the 
dealers to stand the expense themselves. As the 
complaints of short weights at that market 
have been pretty well narrowed down to par- 
ticulars, it would seem as though the Board’s 


They ask the Western grain dealers’ 
= Dd 


power over the elevators might be great enough 
to call those few houses to terms at their own 
expense—seeing it would cost nothing in cash. 


If reports from all the markets are true, and 
they agree, the winter wheat farmers are not yet 
ready to sell at current prices. And what is 
more, some of them are well able to hold their 
wheat and thus do a little speculating in the 
actual stuff. 


The Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association 1s 
still gaining new members, having added 25 
during the past 30 days. Local meetings will 
be held at Coffeyville, Saturday evening, 
August 20, and at Wellington, Wednesday 
evening, August 24. 


Some of the marine insurance companies 
took the risk of insuring that cargoes of wheat 
should reach French ports before the restora- 
tion of the old duty should go into effect. 
That seems more like a gambling venture than 
legitimate insurance. 


_ The explosion in the starch works at Ham- 
mond, Ind., serves as a reminder that ought 
to be heeded, that the dust of anything that 
will burn will explode under certain condi- 
The elevator is not exempt. Keep it 
as free from dust as possible. 


tions. 


Thin lumber should not be used for grain 
Examination of cars on track shows 
that when the boards are light they bulge out, 
making a crack through which the grain leaks. 
Good thick lumber should be used and the 
doors made so as to fit the car. 


doors. 


The next annual meeting of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association will be in Chicago, 
November 2 and 3. Ina subsequent issue de- 
tails of the program, with notice of the place 
of meeting, and other information desirable for 
members to know, will be published. 


An Indiana Supreme Court decision denies 
the right to give warehouse receipts upon one’s 
own property in his own possession to secure 
a debt, even if the party is a public warehouse- 
man. This apparently extraordinary decision 
was given in the case of the Franklin National 
Bank vs. Whitehead. 


The tax of 25 cents per car alluded to in the 
letter of Messrs. Wood & Kautz, Mt. Pulaski, 
Ill., was charged at first against the grain, but 
as this was clearly wrong, the elevators re- 
ceded and paid the tax themselves. It is a tax 
which the country dealer should not pay. The 
law did not contemplate that the tax on ware- 
house receipts should be paid by the distant 
shipper who had parted title to the grain. 


In Southeastern Ohio and across the river 
in West Virginia farmers are worried about 
the appearance of weevil. Of course this does 
not affect this year’s crop, but farmers are 
alarmed for next year, fearing a repetition of 
the weevil scourge of many years ago. At that 
time the pest multiplied year after year until 
Wheat raising was given up in disgust. Noth- 
ing checked them until one night a heavy 
frost caught the weevil without their winter 


clothes on and froze every mother’s son of 
them to death. Incidentally it killed nearly 
everything else; but the weevil have not been 
heard of in Southeastern Ohio from that time 
until this year. 


Brother F. D. Babcock of [da Grove, Iowa, 
is turning things over with the Rate Review, 
the organ of the Rate League of Iowa. He 
puts lots of logic, law and ginger into the little 
sheet, and grain men who read it will have a 
better understanding of the railroad question. 


They tested the elevator scales at MKansas 
City last month. They found them all right. 
But they ought to have tested the fellows that 
handle them for color blindness, examined them 
in arithmetic and subjected them to other civil 
service manipulation. Perhaps that would 
have revealed something. 


A Syracuse paper has sprung a sensation in 
claiming that the grain shovelers at Buffalo are 
compelled to patronize the saloons owned by 
the elevator bosses to the extent of $2.00 
apiece or lose their jobs. As a rule, the average 
grain shoveler doesn’t need any compulsion to 
drink two dollars’ worth of beer a week. 


The American Machinist says it knows of 
one gas engine company that expects to 
adapt its engine to the use of powdered coal. 
With improved appliances for burning corn, 
Russian thistles, bran, corncobs, etc., the fuel 
question is not as pressing as it used to be. 
Almost any old thing will do for fuel. 


The grain storage capacity of Manitoba is 
being largely increased this summer by the 
erection of new elevators. This was hardly 
expected in the light of the agitation in the 
province against the alleged privileges en- 
joyed by the big elevator companies. Evi- 
dently the need of enlarged facilities was im- 
perative. 


It is acknowledged now that one of the ele- 
ments in the wheat bulge last spring on the 
European side was the fear that the war would 
blockade American ports and cut off supplies 
from this country. This seems very funny 
now, in view of the fact that the only real diffi- 
culty the war presented was locating and get- 
ting at the enemy. 


It seems like old times to hear of grass- 
hoppers stalling trains in the West. For the 
instruction of incredulous Eastern people, it 
may be stated that the grasshoppers don’t 
make breastworks across the tracks and. thus 
stop the engines, but that the glutinous pulp of 
the crushed grasshoppers greases the track so 
that the wheels slip. 


The lightning has been playing high jinks 
generally this summer, and as usual, barns and 
granaries are the chief targets. Lightning 
certainly seems to have a fondness for recep- 
tacles stored with hay and grain. An Indiana 
paper says: “Farmers should not store wheat, 
vehicles, agricultural implements and large 
quantities of hay in their barns. It is too 
risky.” The wheat, of course, he ought to sell; 
but after he has stuffed his hay into the bed- 
ticks and moved the harrow into the parlor, 
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what use would he have of a barn? The horse 
and bicycle could go in the cellar, and thus 
the need of a barn would disappear, and along 
with it the danger of destruction by lightning. 
But suppose the lightning should get out a 
search warrant for the hay? 


Secretary Stibbens, of the Grain Dealers’ 
Union of Southwestern Iowa and Northwest- 
ern Missouri, writes that the Union is gaining 
in membership and strength every day. The 
next general meeting of the Union will be 
held at Council Bluffs, Towa, in the latter part 
of September or early part of October, the ex- 
act date not being fixed as yet. 


Don't you think this is a pretty good paper 
for a dollar a year? Isn't it worth that much 
to you? If it is not, will you write and tell us 
why? We will take your criticisms or sugges- 
tions in good faith; they may be valuable to 
us. If the paper does meet your approval send 
us your name and address with the dollar, “not 
necessarily for ‘publication,’ as the editor of 
the Bugle remarked, “but merely as an evi- 
dence of good faith.” 


Secretary I. D. Coburn of the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture deserves to be outlawed, 
burned in effigy or otherwise severely punished. 
He actually states that a man cannot estimate 
the wheat crop of Kansas by traveling across 
the state at 40 miles an hour, or by taking a 
day off and figuring. This is a dangerous 
heresy and should be stamped out. How in the 
world would Mr. Coburn estimate crops if he 
disparages the good old ways? 


Manitoba grain dealers are beginning to 
have their worriment, which for the present 
takes the form of the buyer who goes to the 
country to solicit business from the farmers. 
This interesting subject for a conservatorship 
used to operate quite freely in the States, but 
he is become much less important year by year 
as grain buyers get wisdom born of experi- 
ence. Manitoba is hardly out of the scalper age 
yet. A good association might be of use up 
there. 


Everything comes round to them who wait, 
even to the grain shippers of Northwestern 
Towa, it seems. These shippers have been for 
years asking for a reduction of railway rates to 
a reasonable basis—2o per cent to be specific; 
and on August 4, after lo! these many days, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission gave their 
attorneys a hearing for argument on the evi- 
dence that has been submitted at various times 
during the past six months. The case has been 
taken under advisement. 


The British parliamentary committee, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the question of na- 
tional wheat stores or granaries, has made its 
report and professes itself to- be “profoundly 
impressed with the immense importance of 
such concerns as an aid for national defense.” 
It recommends the appointment of a royal 
commission to deal with the matter. The es- 
tablishment of granaries on such a vast scale 
as the movement contemplates would create 
a constant factor of importance in the world’s 
grain trade. 


accomplished without the government’s be- 
coming the controlling, perhaps the sole, in- 
terest in the British grain trade. 


Some of the insurance companies were all 
torn up over the proposition made in the 
Northwest to allow assignments of grain poli- 
cies, thus virtually doing away with short rates 
in grain insurance. Short term grain insur- 
ance is some of the velvet enjoyed by the in- 
surance companies, and they won't give it up 
in a hurry, until competition forces them to. 
But the abolition of it is pretty sure to come in 
time, 


We confess to some confusion of ideas as to 
Russia and Russian competition in wheat grow- 
ing, from newspaper reports. Here 
magnifying Russia and incidentally calling at- 
tention to Siberian wheat fields as a part of the 
“Giant of the East.” And here another, 
based on the report of the American consul at 
Moscow, that the Russian Government has un- 


is one 


is 


der consideration a proposition to forbid the 


exportation of grain owing to the failure of the 
crops and the small amount on hand. 


The Mail of Toronto editorializes to the ex- 
tent of a column on “Our Old Barley Market,” 
said market being the United States. Its con- 
clusion is that it is not much of a market any- 
how. If our memory serves us, about eight 
years ago the Canadian papers were having 
hysterics every day about the American barley 
market; and we inferred that the Canadian 
farmer would go to raising ice and living on 
snowballs if his barley were shut out from the 
States. Apparently he survives; time has mel- 
lowed the grief of the papers, and the Mail con- 
cludes that we are not of much account. 


The conviction of a bucketshop keeper in 
Chicago is an epoch-making event, of course. 
3ut one has a sneaking suspicion that the 
epoch will be recorded rather by the lawyers 
than the general trading public. For Barnum 
used to say, and he knew meni pretty well, that 
the people delight in being humbugged; and 
so long as there are those who want to be 
humbugged by bogus grain and stock com- 
mission houses, it is pretty certain those 
gentry will find a way of maintaining a pros- 
perous existence. However, that is no reason 
for letting the bucketshop live too easy a life. 


The railroad reporters tell us that President 


Hill of the Great Northern road is talking of | 


building a deep sea slip and elevator on the 
Pacific Coast to handle wheat, and that Mr. 
Hill has impressed himself with the idea that 


the wheat which is now shipped exclusively in | 
| the U. 


sacks can be handled more cheaply in elevators. 


No doubt it could, but if we are rightly in- | 


formed, wheat is handled in sacks on the coast 
for the reasons that experience with local con- 


ditions has approved that method as the best to | 
prevent heating, while the English shipping | 
laws require grain crossing the equator to be | 


sacked. And as English ships carry out the 
bulk of the Pacific Coast wheat exports, ship- 
pers have simply adjusted themselves to that 
Mr Flill 


wonders in some Other respects, and the pro 


requirement. Elowever, has 


We do not see how it could be ! posed scheme has immense possibilities. 


done | 


IN THE COURTS 


The Short Risk Grain Company of Minneapolis 


| has brought suit against Eben T. Osborn, its presi- 


dent, to recover $4,182.33, a sum which the coin- 
plainants allege be has converted to his own ise. 

The ht. I. Davis Mill Cowpany of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has sued the George Ripke Grain Company of 
Salina, Kan., to recover $400, alleged to have been 
advanced to the grain company by mistake over 


| and above the contract price of a lot of grain par 


chased, which grain was not delivered according to 
contract. 

The Lake Brie & Western Railroad Company las 
brought suit against Paddock, Hlodge & Co. at 
Kkokomo, Ind., to obtain possession of the elevators 
standing hear the company’s depot at Ikokomo., Tic 
company claims ownership of tue property, evi- 
denced by a lease executed by defendants in 1805 
which has now expired. 

The Scioto Valley Grain Company at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has recovered a judgment against the Scioto 
Valley Railroad Company (now Norfolk & Wesi- 
ern). The grain company claimed that on a prom- 
ise of low rates they were persuaded to 
their elevators to Chillicothe, but that, having done 
railroad freight 
and greatly damaged their business. 

The Venice Hleyator at Venice, Ill, a 
the property of the eleyator trust called. variousty 
the St. end tie 
Consolidated Elevator Company, was sold July 30 
for $54,000, to C. If. Albers of 
bought and brought suit by virtue of his possess ou 
of $54,000 worth of the old 
Hlevyator Company, an indebtedness assumed 
neyer protected by the St. Louis United Elevator 
Company. The sale is made subject 
of the Court of Appeals, to be reached in Sevteria- 
ber next. Mr. Albers has the 
Advance Hleyator, also part of the St. Louis Unitcd 
Elevator Company’s property, in a similar way. 


so, the company adyanced rates 


part of 


Louis United Elevator Company 


St. Louis, why 


bonds of the Venice 


Iyvat 


to a decision 


secured control of 


James Orth has begun snit at Milwaukee against 
the Globe Elevator Company to recover $3,750 dain- 
ages claimed through the elevator company’s fail- 
ure to fulfill a-contract. Mr. Orth claims that. Feb- 
ruary 21, 1898, he bought 30,000 bushels of No. 2 
Northern wheat at $1.0414, te be delivered at Buf- 
falo “within ten days.” The grain was not deliy- 
ered, it is alleged, and the suit is brought to recover 
the profit based on the market price of wheat de- 
livered in Buffalo as agreed. It is stated that on 
ihe trial of the case it will be necessary for the 
court to place a construction on 
“within ten days.” The eomplainant alleges that 
it means ten days after the opening cf navigation 
at Duluth, Minn., the point of shipment, ani that 
he made a demand for the grain within ten days 
after the date of the opening of navigation at Du- 
luth, and failed to receive his property, which has 
not yet been delivered to him. 


the expression 


Northwestern Towa is beginning “to get back 
on the maps” again, and in consequence a nuwber of 
new elevators are being heard of in that country. 


A local association of members of the Ixansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association was recently organized 
at Frankfort, Marshall County, composed of deal- 
ers on the Missouri Pacific and Central branch of 


P. reads. Meetings wil be held monthly. 


Timothy Willams, a grain dealer at Beaver Dam, 
Wis., was the habit of keeping a gun in 
office loaded for vats. The other day it 
knocked over by his dog, and one barrel discharged. 
The load Mr. Williams the left knee, 
Inaking amputation above the wound necessary. 


in his 


was 


struck in 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company reports 
haying used bitween Aug. 2, 1897, and June 30, 
1S98, 20,616,864 biskels of cern, from which were 


produced 542,100,000 pounds of glucose, 120,572,000 
2 GOO G00 167,788.- 

The company’s protits for the 
year were $1,£62,157, after writing off for better 
ment of plant, ete, the sum of $598,152. 


pounds of stareh, dextrin, and 


O0OU pounds refese. 
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Willis Wright, Blandinsville, Ill., has been granted 
a patent for a pneumatic grain elevator. 


Chicago dealers in grain-handling machinery ave 
crowded with work and some of them see no chance 
for a let-up until December. 

Nordyke & Marion Co., Indianapolis, Ind., report 
that business in all their departments is satisfac- 
tory; that, in fact, they are unusually busy. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., write us 
that there has been no cessation of activity in the 
Monitor Works and that their elevator trade aas 
proved very satisfactory indeed. 

The Link-Belt Machinery Co. of Chicago has been 
oxperietcing, duiing the past few months, very large 
sales of its Evans Wagon Dump, in addition to 
its regular trade in grain elevator machinery and 
supplies. 

The Johnson & Tield Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., 
report that they have been yery busy during the 
past four months in supplying the trade with 
their Racine Dustless Grain Separators. The for- 
eign demand las been especially good while the 
home trade has constantly increased and they are 
running full tine to fill orders. 

The Weller Mfg. Co. of Chicago announces in 
a neatly printed card that it has made the record 
of 95 per cent increase in its business for the first 
six months of 1898, over the corresponding period 
of 1897. <As the firm’s line of grain handling and 
power transmitting machinery is.now both modern 
and complete in every particular they expect to 
make a corresponding good record during the re- 
maining six months of 1898. 


The Frontier Iron Works, Detroit, Mich., are mak- 
ing some additions to their plant to take care of 
increasing business. They report the sale of a 
nunber of their Frontier Tandem Gasoline Engines, 
some for electric lighting plants. The company 
Claims for this engine a regulation equal to that of 
the steam engine, adapting it to electric lighting 
and similar duty, at a decided economy of fuel and 
attendance. 

G. W. Richardson and O. F. Sias of Sparta, Wis.. 
have invented a new grain separator, which has 
been patented. Its distinctive feature is the separa- 
tion of oats and wheat. The machine is without 
screens, their place being taken by an endless beit 
or apron provided with strips of white wood in 
which are pockets to receive the wheat, while the 
oats are carried to a receptacle at one side by 
means of a revyolying brush. 

Among our callers the past month was Mr. C. N. 
Howes, president of the Inyincible Grain Cleaner 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. Mr. Howes expressed sat- 
isfaction both at the volume and prospects of the 
cleaner trade. The Invincible Works have been 
driven to full capacity, and the trade will be 
double that of last season. The popularity of the 
Invincible Separators and Oat Clippers has been 
a large contributing element to this satisfactory 
record, a great many having been sold the present 
season. 

The Dodge Manufacturing Co. of Mishawaka, 
Ind., has recently sent out to the trade a good 
sized sheet on which is very clearly portrayed the 
different sizes of shells which are thrown from the 
smiall and the big guns of the various vessels of 
our navy. The shells range from a one pounder 
with a diameter of about one and one-half inches to 
the 15-inch shells thrown from the battleships of 
the class of the Indiana and the Oregon. The 
illustration shows the length and weight of gun, 
weight and actual size of shell, amount of powder 
charge and the number of each class of guns on 
board the different war ships. Not the least at- 
tractive part of the sheet is a picture of the Dodge 
Manufacturing 6o.s works at Mishawaka and cuts 
of the various elevator appliances and machinery 
which the company manufactures. The Rice Ma- 
chinery Co, of 166-174 South Clinton Street, Chicago, 
are sales agents for the Dodge Manufacturing GCo.. 


and either firm will be pleased to send a copy of 
the sheet upon application. 

We are in receipt of a ietter from J. H. Troman- 
hauser of Tromanhauser Bros., Minneapolis, from 
Goderich, Ontario, where they are building a 500,- 
000 bushel elevator for the Goderich Hlevator & 
Transit Co. Work on the house has beep 
progressing rapidly and the elevator when finished 
will be strictly up to date. The Mooers Co.’s ele- 
vator at Kingston was als) built by Tromanhauser 
Bros. and was started up some time ago. 

The S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., write us: 
“We are glad to say that we are running our factory 
day and night to keep up with orders. We have 
had the largest run of orders, during the last couple 
of months, that we have had for some years past, 
thus showing the popularity of ‘Hureka’ grain clean- 
ing machinery with millers and others requiring 
grain cleaning machinery.” With the large and 
competent staff employed by the S. Howes Co., they 
are placed in a position to fill orders promptly and 
turn out machines whose standard character has 
been acknowledged everywhere. 

The Riter-Conley Co. Pittsburg, has received 
the contract for the erection of the boiler 
and engine houses and coal storage sheds for the 
City of Mexico Tramways. The boiler house will 
be 55x78 ft., the engine house 51x78 ft., and the 
coal storage plant, 75x78 ft. The plant will be of 
2,000 horse power, with room for extension. The 
buildings will be of steel. Another notable contract 
is that for an adition to the plant of the Schoen 
Pressed Steel Company, Allegheny. ‘The building 
is to be 705 feet long, with a span of 120 feet. It 
is to be constructed of steel, with roof and sides of 
corrugated sheet steel. 

We learn from the Winnipeg Commercial that 
Mr. A. Atkinson, grain dealer in that city, has in- 
vented a grain storage system which promises to 
be of great advantage to Manitoba farmers. His 
device consists of a portable galvanized iron grain 
tank. This tank can be placed on skids and moved 
about easily by one horse. At thrashing time it 
can be moved out to the field, where it will serve 
as an immediate receptacle for the grain direct from 
the thrasher. It is fire proof, weather proof and 
vermin proof, and will provide either temporary or 
permanent storage for grain at a much less cost than 
lumber granaries. A larger size on the same prin- 
ciple can be constructed for use at railway stations. 
Mr. Atkinson has also invented a small portable 
elevator for use in connection with these tanks. 

The official Gazette of the United States Patent 
office for July 19 devoted fifty pages of its one hun- 
dred and eighty pages of description, to the series 
of twenty-five patents issued Tuesday to Francis 
H. Richards of Hartford, Conn., for inventions re- 
lating to automatic weighing machines. These 
patents are part of a series, more than two hundred 
in number, and having in the aggregate over five 
thousand claims. One patent of the present issue 
las 158 claims, a larger number, probably, than 
before granted to any one in this art. Another case 
relates chiefly to electrical apparatus for recording, 
and for controlling the movements of the several 
operative devices of the weight mechanism, and is 
the pioneer patent in this line. All of these patents, 
it is understood, have been taken out in the interest 
of the Pratt & Whitney Company, by whom Mr. 
Richards was retained for this purpose several years 
ago. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CLEVELAND. 


The receipts and shipments of grain, hay, ete., at 
Cleveland, Ohio, during the month of July, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to I’. A. Scott, secretary of the 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices for cash grain at Chicago 
since July 15 has been as follows: 


| No, 2 |NO.INOR| NO. 2| NO.2 | NO.2 |NO.1N.W 
R.W.WHT|SP.WHT.| CORN. | OATS. | RYE. |FLAXSEED 
& elree eae hes ens se pesm ee iis ice 
Ss Nee} sete ie) “geet {ll MOH peat aa | ieectin |) eat 1 ort 
5 | == Oat rs ola Je <= = Ree | jzo} 
1Bcc saree eee 74 (75t4|g6 [86 [82% |83 123% )2314\48 [48 |10414/10414 


7516186 [86 [38%4|33%4|2334/24  |4814/4844|102%4| 102% 
phew nacelle aneelea alc Pasa 


76% 1024, 
i he 5g|23 4 LBV ATIGITM |... 0/ee--+ 
gi |. 2344 2314l47%\48 [102 [102 
i9%|.. 2314/2314 |471448 |.....|..... 
78 |, 23% 23% id7 (47 |L00 |100 
78 23% |2444l47 [27 | 9B | 98 
748017814 (7 d4l24%\45 [45 | 94 | 94 
12h 24% [2344434 |43%4| 93 | 94 
20 245; (2514143 |48%4|.... |..-.. 
rat 25%4|26 |4344/4344| 90 | ¥O 
72% Dyfi BE ie i Chea bea oe 


During the week ending July 15, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.55 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $4.75; Hungarian at $0.50@0.00; 
German Millet at $0.55@9.65; buckwheat at $0.90@ 
1.00 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending July 22, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.55 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $4.85@5.30; Hungarian at 
$0.50@0.60; German Millet at $0.55@0.65; buck- 
wheat at $0.90@1.10 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending July 29, Prime Contract 
Timothy Seed sold at $2.55 per cental; Prime Con- 
tract Clover Seed at $5.25@5.30; Hungarian at $0.5) 
@0.60; German Mil'et at $0.55@0.65; buckwheat at 
$0.90@1.00 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending August 5 Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $2.55@2.5714 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $5.25@5.35; Hun- 
garian at $0.50@0.60; German Millet at $0.55@0.65; 
buckwheat at $0.90@1.00 per 100 pounds. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain, etc., at New 
Orleans, La., during the month of July, 1898, as 
compared with the same period ct the preceding year, 
were, according to Hy. H. Smith, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. - 
1898. 1897, 1898. 1897, 
Wheat, bushels: .2. 0.02% ~ 339,500] 342,351 145,829 162,351 
Corn, bushels .. oid 410,339} 74,258 387,595 
Oats, bushels. .. 183,616) — 331,527 70,000 
Rye, bushels... 23,050} None. 
Rough Rice, sack SS SEN 
Clean Rice, barre 
Flour, barrels.... 


Following is Secretary Smith’s report of the 
movement of rough and clean rice at New Orleans 
for the year ending Avg. 1, 1898: Receipts of rough 
rice, in sacks, 470,924, against 377,400 in the 
previous year. Shipments, 488,318, against 484,657 
sacks. Receipts of clean rice, in barrels, 8,081, 
against 9,782. Shipments, 125,829, against 110,449 
barrels. Total stock of rough rice Aug, 1, 8,572, 
against 25,966 sacks on Aug. 1, 1898. No. 1 clean 
rice, 8,278, against 3,675 barrels. No. 2 clean rice, 
528, against 468 barrels. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
I’. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
Aug. 6, as compared with same weeks last year, 


Chamber of Commerce, as follows: Fj 
A: See Fas PO have been as follows: 

ae Receipts. Shipments. fa 

Articles. = = = - For week ending | For week endin, 

1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. Articles, Aug. 6° Aug. ¥.| July 30. July 31. 

Wheat, bushels...... 281,584 135,41) 194,971 ; 89.519 1898. A 
Corn, bushels .<5.e<0<.6 548,432 66 612 480,522 33,066 = eae hae Bue. 
Oats, bushels: :32.0.3.... 525,812 184 9:9 317,407 220,933 | Wheat, bushels...... .... 2,686.000| 1,655,000) 1,675,000) 1,266.000 
Barley, bushels... ...... 2,100 44.737) None. None. Corn, bushels -++| 2,588,000) 8,401,000) 3,063,000) 1,776,000 
Rye and other cereals... 14,242) 120,833 279 £,638'] Oats, bushels... 485,000) 843,000} 1,260,000} 1,732.000 
Baled Hay, toms......... 3,968 2,908 359 #81 | Rye, bushels...... 3 76,000 264,000 437,000} 129,000 
Wlour, batrelsy s,s sa. ss 34 950 40.140 14,780 29,730 | Flour, barrels............ 215.400 256,000 173,400} 252,600 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT | RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 
PEORIA. EO eee ee a | ey pee oe 
: ‘ capee cael / The following table shows the visible supply of 
The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at | grain Saturday, Aug. 6, 1898, as compiled by George 
Peoria, Ul, during the month of July, as com-| Detroit, Mich., during the month of July, as/| F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


pared with the same period of the preceding year, 


were, according to R. C. Grier, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles — - 
1898. 1897, 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels...... ...: 58,450 26,400 20,550 4,800 
Corn, BORHGls 2. es 472,250 994,800 218,800 451,950 
Oats, bushels............. 611,950 911.250 687.200 844,350 
Barley, bushels........... 9,350 8,400 7,93 11,200 
Rye, isHelsn, s-necct ee 3,600 OB re sstriseeasl Hers cisenteaee 
Mill Heed, tons.........:: 735 195 1,695: 6,358 
Seeds, pounds Peas embeteter aiall a's cele ore ae eetnes arervalie: || o acts gas 60,000 
Broom WOrh, POUNES..0..) onan 60/000). ...2. 526. 30,000 
RG UOMS'. oa ec ict ve shee. 2.890 1,260 240 260 
Piour, barrels..........:. 23,710 25,350 21,200 25,650 
Spirits BNaTAGuors. DIS. | 0. cc leeNiseseine- cell vonem ela ceie| os nces vee 
Syrup and Glucose, Es lieth: ae SN CR EMEINE as Shao Whee nice ces 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
ST. LOUIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
St. Louis, Mo., during the month of July, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to George H. Morgan, secretary 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ——_ —__-——_ 
1898. 1897. 1808. 18?7. 
‘Wheat, bushels........... 772,100) 1,076,460 370,332) 261,080 
Corn, PUShels. oy. ae 374,250) 476,700} 300,196! 489,994 
Oats, WbdSLOIS eer nee. 460,800} 766,700 183,950} 218,800 
Barley, IPUSHEIS Seis sce 7.500 1.500 BiGZO ee ee ss 
BO DUSDENS... ire ines 0% 1,400 7,700 2,444 32,139 
REY PROMS civ ce. <S duao.ee 0 9,782 10,090 2,884 4,224 
LOU, DATLCIS 6.3. vee Sewers 78,044 90,595 84.380 135, 435 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 


AT 


Minneapolis, Minn., during the month of July, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to G. D. Rogers, secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. ——. —_——- — 
1898. 1897. 1898, 1897. 

Wheat, bushels.......... 1,271,640) 3,730,800 §80,720 694,530 
Corn, pushelS-..+ 4.2: .0.- 262,020 111,820 81,160 4,830 
Oats, MDHISHEIS.. ws <0. 2. 000s 348,090] 1,297,570 145,940 212,320 
Barley, bushels... 26250, 9 27 08,270 8,660 113,390 
Rye, bushels.............. 50,060 90,720 44.140 45,900 
Grass Seed, pounds....... aaa Me itcala i s's\|lels/teder oates pass 
Flaxseed, bushels........ “17/180 126,380 45,470 78,820 
Hay, JOO a aaa aeieeee 2,227 1,743 36 10 
Flour, barrels... cesses 4,427 7,916 892,554] 1,088,418 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CINCINNATI. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, during the month of July, 
as compared with the same period of the preced- 
ing year, were, according to C. B, Murray, superin- 
tendent of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


| 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. = 
1898, 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels. 92,245 108,494 38,477 73,784 
Corn, bushels 185,290 226.560 40,080 64,944 
Oats, “pushels. . 239,475 281,866 82,690 129,462 
Barley, iiss neal ssteeec cats abel isc se A eGR Nelaveteteen ee = Nhe eh ieee cc 
Rye ushels raietaysiajx n) tareelvik 3,239 6,011 bye 389 
Pe PRSA SOR CMI) cot, see vill alaie Vrs wraemn erst tieirale fa views vies asiel|'cieleiate a: 6100 
SRR ASS TILED Sa cinrn'l'ole anja -taldieiitinswiame Doan cles «ais cmeean cues 
PRG PTHSS SCCOS! DABS |), 0c vsicerepecluen cons lcecccelscael essed sess 
isiy MUONS scc% as 5 <v.00¥ 4 4.791 3,996 3,861 2,269 
Flour, barrels............ 80,513 119,237 49,895 90,207 
PrATEM NS ITCI NE Aca [Ps 4 Co ee ei cGelllotecs sso sails oshotcee os 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Milwaukee, Wis., during the month of July, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_———_-——_——_ 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 318.394, 503,440 17,855 92,250 
Corn, BRBhels ves wed oe. + 525,200 84,500 938,825 13,000 
Oats, pushels.. a 525,000 887,000 901.650 750,265 
Barley, bushels 42,400 364,800 27,433 176,144 
Rye, bushels. . 53,400 131,575 29,200 214,318 
Grass seed, pou 360 30,000 24,000 48,000 
Grass seeds, pounds, SSAA ee eee cl| cage an dake: [fone enrsics a 
Flaxseed, bushel 1s 1,740 10,820 1,740 5,800 
Hay, tons..... 1,291 1,191 12 59 
‘lour, barrels 130,230! 156,000} 171,141 293,973 


compared with the same period of the preceding 


year, were, according to F. W. Waring, secretary of 
the Board of Trade, as follows: 
Aniolan: Receipts. 7 - Shipments. 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 


Wheat, bushels..........: 3i 74,052 119,930 
Gorn, bushels. ......5...4 | 155,511 
Oats, bushels. ........ 114,573 
Barley, pe peu 15:335|--- 


17,626), 


13,100 32,500 


9,800| 


11,150 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
TOLEDO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Toledo, Ohio, during the four weeks ending July, 1898, 
as compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Denison B. Smith, secretary 


of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —_——_- 
1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 

Wheat, bushels...... ....| 2,457,251] 1,069,700) 2,190,800 618,594 
Corn, bushels...... 370,746} 610,082) 583,400) 941,000 
Oats, bushels... 35,500 20,433 34,600 10,477 
BAO G7 DIESELS... ctc's sans mre iaeael aerate eal gomAlecs ceili sllecid hie ka 
Rye. bushels...... | 17,049 SEs] ee, aed Ob cee ed 
Clover Seed, bags.. BO0Sltone same s TOO! Sens aaviees 
Flour, barrels...... pies Say ce nine (Soe CORE ere B ETE ee 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


The receipis and shipments of grain and hay at 
Kansas City, Mo., during the month of July. as 
compared with the same period of the preceding year, 
were, according to EK. D. Bigelow, secretary of the 


Board of Trade, as follows: 
Reninicn Reveipis: Shipments. 
1898. 1897. 1898. i897. 

Wheat. DUSHEIS ov aeee 2,027,350} 2,567,500) 1,071,200) 886,600 
Corn, bushelsy........... 742,500 847,500 78,500) 611.250 
Oats, bushels .......... 221,000) 268,000 31,000 88,000 
BauLey, DUSHOIS .c:c so. ctedMasettslem op lanaiel ei eedespcnele ss ae niel|s ecesve dees 
Rye, bushels... ey sya 1,300 1,950 
Flaxseed, bushe 9/500 Je aoeOnOn 3,500 
Hay, tons, 8 "740 1,630 1,750 
Flour, barrels Deasiarehs 23,640 23,760 
ES REU IT TU OLS in vl sec Seta eel era ety ae A trate aleve, eke) |/ecacalel's wie. evouniffn ele aale ce ares 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


The receipts and suipimente: of grain and hay at 
San Francisco, Cal., during the month of July, 
as compared with the same period of the preced- 


ing year, were, according to T. C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange, as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. —— - 

1898, 1897. 1898. 1897, 
Wheat, centals. cose OD, 183,023) 665,846! 141,660) 570,687 
Corn 4 | 5,685 14,945) 2.367 5,221 
Oats, | 32,225 34,780 2,582 1,485 
Barley 80,465 364,533 17,323 117,760 
Rye, 1,887 5,856 Nil. Nil, 
Flaxseed, sacks.......... 1,079 B26 erat au ntce tose Foes 
aviiora abides sr aaa 147050) «22,698 358 742 
Hlour, barrels... .......0. 80,098) 106,431 45,394 67,513 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
BUFFALO. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay at 
Buffalo, N. Y., during the month of July, as 
compared with the same ‘period of the preceding year, 
were, according to Chas. H. Keep, secretary of the 


Merchants’ xchange, as follows: 

| 

| Receipts. Shipments. 

Articles. | 5 - - 

; 1898. 1897, 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels......... 3,450,000} 3,777,926) 3,108,100). 
Corn, bushels......... 5,941,480) 6,047,029; 3,383,000 
Oats, bushels...... 4.057 589 Wga 3,061,000 
Barley, bushels. . 125,725 é 13,000 
Rye, bushels....... 434,05 474,500 
Grass seed, Se oe d PED IOVireniateMeetsini<\ilefutcinie ainaistalllate ss ajeraale 
Flaxseed, bushels.. a ; Raat cigieictanistine|l te 9 Ge singed 
Hay, FONDS. 6.0... c.eeses ie err oee | ee Boat eee 

“826, 021 1,372,628 : 


Flour, barrels . 


Norge.—The receipts are by ane while ares mes 
ments reported are those made by rail from the eleva- 


, | | 
In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, | Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu bu. 
AUDANY «accencensi tated ocare 60,000 
Baltimore 852,000 676,000 
BOSTON sn. cldstees 14,000 241,000 
BuMAlos si. 432,000 738,000 
COX AHOaTs 7lmatee anneal semeeses 
Chicago........ 8U6,00)| 6.822.000 
COs. ‘BUORT.. Sit srmaraceetel se fesse s 
Cincinnati es. ctasvenn.), eoledtecrsteccs 
Degrolti -< cer as. 75.000 62,000 
Duluth. .2. 7.5 762,000) 2,061,00U 
Indianapolis... 456,000: 7,000 
Kansas City... 202,000 66,000 
Milwaukee.. .. GAUL eee cane 
(lop gina ey nae at Bomootiernal | bacntetocaes i 
Minneapolis...| 2,967,000 619,000 
Montreal....... 54,000 70,000 
New York..... 811,000} 1,621,000 
GOs) BHOSE F4| Sd. oceeweas 52,000 
OS WeBOl tee cocss' lteter EAS 
PeOvi Gis ccinn sass 2,000 155,000 
Philadelphia .. 31,000; 287,000 
St. Louis A 
do afloa 
Poledoss... +... 
do. afloat 
Toronto. ... 7. 
On Canals. .... 33,000 421,000 y : y 
On Lakes...... 825,000) 3,495,000} 802,000 85,000 7,000 
On Miss. River|...:...... BAD HU Wares arctic ll ics aru ctoylei a's) ara stele.s, ara'are 
MOtA fic «sed 8,254,000) 17,920,000} 3,352,000) 427,000) 298,000 
Corresponding } | 
date i897...... 17,650,000] 16,511,000] 6,551,000| 1,632,000} 82,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, 


secretary of the Boa 


rd of Trade, 


compiled by George F. Stone, 
shows the receipts 


and shipments at Chicago during July. 1898 and 
1897, of seeds, hay and broom corn: 

| | Other | | 

| Grass | Flax- | Broom | 
Receipts. |Timothy |Clover,| Seeds, | seed, | cone Hay, 

| lb, 1b. 1b. bu. | tons. 
EBOR ris atcielye 172,850) 192,550) 138,110) 74,822 388,6%0 15,662 
BOK as creek 266,716| 64,115) 179,531) 218,650 473,240; = 16,044 
Shipments | 
BOR cates 465.480} 10,642) 256,828) 3,42) 414, 45%| 709 
180i cstweres 452.540! 65,024) 970.348) 45,661 S88, 420) 987 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
DULUTH. 


The receipts and shipments of grain and hay-at 
Duluth, Minn., during the month of July, as 
compared with the same period of the preceding 
year, were, according to Frank E. Wyman, secretary 
of the Board of Trade, as follows: 
as Boe are a ae = 

Receipts. Shipments. 
Articles. + 
1898, 1897. 1898. 1897. 
Wheat, bushels........... 298.517] 2,616,815) 2,000,467) 1,993,536 
Com, (boshels). jie. 426,272 13,305 521,900 7,748 
Oats, bushels.....%........| 4,157 780,422 180, S81} 861,636 
Barley, bushels........... 7.967 RECS Weave ieee 257,449 
RUVGs DUSHEIS. Sa. 2-5 w «cies 66,349 166,515) 95,925 153,528 
GTASeiSCed,” POUMOST cipal waren cet eetereet es alle ucip one sinall estate acre 
Flaxseed, bushels........ | coh Viz 263,113 163,045 502,831 
Wlotr. ParrelS...:.ai 600 52,335 330,795) 460,190) 844,735 
Flour production Dwuth 
and Superior. .......ssfeeveee sree [eters eee [es tae ence lee niee cane 
FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Chicago 


during the 


2 two years ending 
ported by S. H. Stevens, 


wit 


Board of Trade, were as follows: 


h July, 


as re- 


flaxseed inspector of the 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. —__ —_—- 
1897-98. | 1896-97. | 1897-98. | 1896-97. 

August. 813,160] 1,770,160} 299,108] 1,060,659 
Septem 696.000} 1,627:480|  557,895| 1,399,514 
October 424,560) 2,014,920 373 312 515,159 
November, 671.870} 874,640) 487,218) 259,916 
December....... 436,648 618,272 238,865 
JAMUATY ese bee 189,080 362,500 280,267 
WEDTUBLY ics v0.10 niece 180,960 52: 137,185 
MBEOHS cv 06h 212,331| 961} 207,725 
Riel 3h cece winad aaa 75,400) $7,691} 524.527 
MAY svscc ce 333,420 174,522 782,273 
FUNG Ves cry ves 224,143 290, 251,184) 141,475 
WNIT, remeatera emis Ss Safed 01,640). 251,720 197,934 134,445 

Total bushels......... 4.349,212| 8,828,812] 3,128,865) 5,632,013 


There were in store in regular elevators in Chi- 


cago, at the close of business July 28, 


bushels of flaxseed. 


1898, 


943,847 


The telegraph reports that on July 22 two trains 


on the Rock Island road were delayed 


West IXKansas line by grasshoppers. 


near 


the 


For miles the 


tors. 


Ware & Leland, Chicago, say 
are closed for want of wheat, 


that many mills 


rails were covered with the insects, the mashing 
of whose bodies made the rails slippery. Delays 
of trains from this source have been uncommonly 
numerous this year. 
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J. F. Haviland is building an elevator at Tipton, 
Ohio. 

M. Lewis has completed an elevator at Lewis, 
Ikans. 

O. M. Kelly of Dana, UL, is building an elevator 
at Leeds. 


A grain storehouse is to be built at Silverdale Sta- 
tion, Ont. ; 

The Kk. GC. Elevator at Manilla, Iowa, has been just 
completed. 

Morris & Co. are building an elevator at Brew- 
ster, Minn. 

There is talk of an eleyator being locat.d at New 
Paris, Ohio, 

The Interstate Grain Co. succeeds J. Elvidge at 
Burt, Iowa. 

Fred Thomas is to put in scales and buy grain 
at Alvan, Il. 

James McDowell's new elevator at Meriden, IL, 
is completed. 

Pimm Bros. are finishing their cleyator at New 
Ifolstein, Wis. 

Bussan Bros., Cuba City, Wis., are putting in th» 
Dickey Cleaner. 

Opie Bros. of Freeport will build an elevator at 
Apple River, Il. 

H. G. Porter of De Land, 1, expee:s to remodel 
his elevator soon. 

Sale & Ward have their elevator at Dewey, Ul., 
nearly completed. 

Ih. A. Cowee has opened a second grain store in 
Worcester, Mass. 

A large blower has been placed in Elevator A at 
Galveston, Texas. 

The National Eleyator Co. is erceting an clevator 
at Dumont, Minn, 

R. Kk. Grant has built an addition to his elevator 
at Hastings, Mich. 

The Interstate Elevator Co. is enlarging its house 
at Hubbard, Towa, 

An elevator will be built at Sanborn’s Mill at 
Cherry Valley, Il. 

Beach & Son are building a store and grain build- 
ing at Albion, Pa. 

J. A. Cunningham is building a grain elevator at 
Washington, Lowa, 

li Wise has gone into the grain buying business 
at Paw Paw, Mich. 

G. W. Peper is building an addition to his ele- 
yator at Yuton, Ill. 

Cressler Bros’. new eleyator at Scranton, Lowa, 
is about completed. 

I’. H. Peavey & Co. are building an elevator at 
Worthington, Minn, 

I'rederick Haas of Baltic, Ohio, his put ina Dickey 
Overblast Separator, 

The Ilolstein Milling Co.. Holstein, Mo., is putting 
in a Dickey Cleaner. 

N. B. Wickware is building a 15,000-bushel ele- 
yator at Akron, N. Y. 

Gault Bros., Cromwell, Iowa, have put in a Dickey 
Cleaner for fast work. 

L. H. Perry is improving and enlarging his ele- 
vator at St. Anne, Il. 

Sleeper & Madill are building an addition to their 
elevator at Ubly, Mich. 

Mike Ott has completed a new dump at his ele- 
vator at Wilton, Iowa. 


J. if. MeSherry of Tlutchinson is building an ele- 


yator at Pleyna, Kans. 


Schulte & Smith, Hopedale, Ill, have been re- 


modeling their elevator. 


I). KK. Unsieker will build an elevator with two 
dumps. at Wright, Towa. 


A. H. Linebarger is building an addition to his 
elevator at Stanford, I). 


J. M. Hornung is building a grain elevator near his 
mill at Greensburg, Ind. 


Coward & Monroe of Bronson, Mich., have leased 
the grain bins of the railroad company there, and 


will build additional room and put in cleaning and 
elevating machinery. 

O. C. Regan has purchased the Dunn-Howard 
Elevator at Diller, Nebr. 

A. G. Schwearman of Gilmer is building an ele- 
vator at Lake Zurich, Il. 

L. C. Butler, Avion, Iowa, has purchased a Dickey 
Overblast fer his elevator. 

At Lowell, Ind., C. Ik; Nicho’s has purchased a 
Dickey Overblast Cleaner. 

Rogers Bros’. elevator at Carberry, Manitoba, is 
now owned by Wm. Hope. 

The St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Co, will build 
an elevator at Tama, Iowa. 

J. S. Harshman has sold his elevator at Donnells- 
ville, Ohio, to T. W. Brooks. 

The Geraghty Hleyator at Shakopee, Minn., has 
been improved and enlarged. 

D. C. Young is erceeting a 40,000-bushel elevator at 
tonneby, Benton Co., Minn. 

Calvert’s elevator at Hllis, Kans., is completed 
and ready for the new crop. 

Rogers Bros. will build another elevator at their 
mill at McGregor, Manitoba. 

Rh. R. Whitney, Aureiia, Towa, has just put in a 
Dickey Overblast Separator. 

J. A. Harrison & Co. have purchased the Linebar- 
ger Wleyator at Stanford, Il. 

W. A. Chittwood has leased the eleyator at River- 
ton, Nebr., of Richards Bros. 

Riggs Bros. of Kent haye their new elevator at 
Platte, Iowa, about completed. 


Hubbard & Palmer have a new eleyator at Ash 
Creek, Minn., about completed. 


The Dickey Warehouse Grain Cleaners haye been 
put in eleyators at Wayne, Il. 

A 40,000-bushel eleyator is to be built at Thurs- 
ton, Nebr., by Peavey & Oo. 

EH. M. Walbridge has leased and will operate the 
elevator at Castle Rock, Minn. 

KK. HW. Vankirk & Co., Swaledale, Iowa, are putting 
in a Dickey Mfg. Co.’s cleaner, 

The Fremont Mi ling Co., Fremont, Nebr., has put 
ina new Dickey Grain Clcarer. 

IL. L. Cass has his new elevator in operation at 
Milton Center, Wood Co., Ohio. 

©. Raphael is to build a one-story brick grain 
warehouse at Les Augeles, Cal, 

Hargreaves Bros. are bailding a 30,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Manhattan, Will Co., I). 


The Dickey Mfg. Co.’s Overblast goes into one of 
the elevators at Lake City, Minn. 

Hamlin Bros. have opened the elevator at Lennon, 
Mich., after making some repairs. 

Moses Bros. Grain Co. of Great Bend, Kans., has 
completed an elevator at Heizer, 


Montgomery & Lehrack have succeeded the Cook 
Mill & Hleyator Co. at Cook, Nebr. 

Chas. Tighe has succeeded A. L. Spearman in the 
grain business at Springfield, Neb. 

The Omaha Elevator Co. has compieted a 22,000- 
bushel elevator at Rockville, Nebr. 


The grain and coal firm of Tuitle & Jenkins at 
Norwalk, Ohio, has been dissolved. 


Hiestand, Warner & Co. of Oakesdale will erect 
a grain warehouse at Sunset, Wash. 


The Hagadorn Elevator at Curtis, Nebr., is being 
enlarged by a 6,000-bushel addition. 


The 120,000-bushel steel tank elevator at Mels<in- 
ney, Texas, was completed recently. 

Conger & Beier have just put a new gasoline en- 
gine in their elevator at Fletcher, Ill. 


W. . Leslie has become a partner in A. R, Ander- 
son’s elevator at Hlizabethtown, Ind. 


Teesbank, Manitoba, has a new elevator built by 


the OGanada Northwest Elevator Co, 


S. Z. Waltz has rented the elevator at Berrien 
Center, Mich., for the coming season, 


The Eagie Mills Klevator Co. is building a 25,000- 
bushel elevator -at Lamberton, Minn. 


M. O. Flanigan & Co. have been engaged in mak- 
ing extensive repa'rs (o their el_vator at Bellflower, 
I. 

A. W. Hageman, Mondamin, Ia., recently placed 


an ordea with the Webster Manufacturing Company 
for the necessary machinery to be used in his ele- 


vator, which is being rebuilt. Mr. Hagerman’s ele: 
yator burned a few weeks ago. 

Schuler Bros. are preparing to erect an elevator 
24x40 feet at Hopkins Station, Mich. 

Walter Stickney has sold his grain and coal busi- 
ness at Warren, IIL, to Joseph Hicks. 

J. A. Faris & Son are just completing a 20,000- 
bushel elevator at Flandreau, 8. Dak. 

Cooper Swigart has purchased of his father, Carl 
Swigart, the elevator at Weldon, Ill. 


W. T. Oats has purchased the elevator at Oxford, 
Nebr., formerly run by J. E. Williams. : 

The Tacoma Grain Co. is to build a grain ware- 
house 30x150 feet at Ritzville, Wash. 

G. W. Helm will rebuild his grain elevator at 
Longview, Ull., which burned recently. 

The Montrose Grain Co., Montrose, Mo., has lately 
purchased a Dickey Overblast Cleaner. 


R. A. Blake of Pierson, Iowa, has engaged with 
Hayton & Robertson at Washta, Iowa. 


The Dominion Elevator Co. is building a 30,000- 
bushel elevator at Treherne, Manitoba. 

D. M. Glasgow succeeds Glasgow & McLean in 
the grain business at Davenport, Wash. 

The new elevator at Goderich, Ont., is expected to 
be ready for business by September 1. 

Wedel & Co. have placed a new engine and boiler 
for their elevator at Moundridge, Ixans. 

The Cargill Elevator at Delano, Minn., is being 
overhauled and a gasoline engine added. 

The Spencer Grain Co. is erecting a cleaning 
house near its elevator at Spencer, Iowa. 

Rh. Turner & Son, Avery, Ohio, have just set up 
their second Dickey Overblast Separator. 

John Goheen has completed a grain warehouse at 
Birdsboro, Pa., 30x40 feet, 3 stories high. 

Id. Kisser will build an oats clevator at Ludlow, 
Ill, 40x64 feet, with dump and elevator. 

The Dickey Elevator Cleaners have been placed in 
the elevators at Schuyler, Nebr., recently. 

The Michigan Grain Co. has been incorporated at 
Bay City, Mich., with a capital of $5,000. 

Mr. Howlitt has withdrawn from the grain firm 
of Howlitt & Vedder at Madison, S. Dak. 
. Hanson. Son have sotd their elevator at Hampton, 
Towa, to Felthouse Bros. of Mason City. 

The old North Elevator at Moundridge, Kans., is 
being fitted up for business by Dan Jones. 


Kkenneth Campbell of Brandon, Manitoba, has a 
uew elevator at Forrest about cunipleted. 


H. W. Crowell has purchased I. R. Stevens’ grain 
and hay business at Newton Center, Mass. 


The Lahart Elevator is a new 30,000-bushel house 
now being built at New Rockford, N. Dak. 

An elevator sill be built at St. Jean, Manitoba, 
by the Dominion Elevator Co. of Winnipeg. 

N. B. Updike, Harvard, Nebr., has purchased the 
Shelly-Westbrook Elevator at Thayer, Nebr. 


J. B. Snel has placed a 30-horse power electric 
motor in his elevator at Clay Center, Kans. 


A_ 36,000-bushel elevator is to be built at Dazey, 
N. Dak., by the Great Western Elevator Co. 


The Imperial Elevator Co. will move its main 
office from Owatonra, Minn., to Minneapolis. 


Jacobs & Braurer of San Jose, LL, are building an 
addition to their elevator 16x82x20 feet high. 


Wm. Perrizo is building an elevator at Delavan, 
Minn., to take the p a-e of his old warehouse. 


Bohumil Tmey has taken the management of 
Strong & Co.’s elevator at Hutchison, Minn. 


At Forreston, Il!., A. B. Puterbaugh has equipped 
his elevator with a D:ckey Mfg. Co.’s Cleaner, 

At Wyatt, Ind., the Dickey Overblast has been 
placed in the elevatcr of Hagey, Moore & Co. 


A newspaper correspondent at De Witt, Ill., says 
a grain elevator is much needed at that place. 


Burkitt & McIntyre have bought the eleyater and 
grain business of CG. EH. Sells at Pittwood, TIL. 


A. 8. Heffner has sold his coal, grain and lumber 
business at Topton, Pa., to Levi A. Walbert. 


The South Brooklyn Grain Co, is building an ele- 
vator at South Brooklyn, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 


The temporary grain house of the Fitchburg Rail- 
road at Charlestown, Boston, Mass., was crowded 
to its utmost during July, handling over 2,000,000 
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bushels of grain. The new million-bushel house is 
expected to be ready for use in November, 


R. A. Grams is putting up an elevator on the 
Great Northern tracks at Hutchinson, Minn. 


It is reported that the Omaha Hlevator Co. will 
build an elevator at Kearney, Nebr., this fall. 


The Columbia Distilling Co. of Waterloo, N. Y., 
has added large grain storage bins to its plant. 


G. H. Elliott, Whiting, Iowa, has equipped his 
cleaning department with the Dickey Overblast. 


Robert Booth will erect an elevator at Dryden, 


' Mich., for which he will receive a bonus of $600. 


The Geraghty Elevator at Lakeville, Minn., is be- 
ing enlarged and a new gasoline engine added. 


The new elevator at Voseyville, Ind. belonging 
to W. D. Cushman & Co., has just been completed. 


Clarence Miles, Hastings, Nebr., has leased the 
W. H. Ferguson houses at Hartwell and Phillips. 


WH. J. Eveleigh, Mahcrville, Kaus., his placed in his 
house at Boyd a D‘ck y Overblist Grain Cleaner. 


T. J. Knott & Son, Carbon, Iowa, have lately 
placed a Dickey Cleaner in their hous? at Corning. 


At Washta, Iowa, Kennedy & Coulson have 
adopted the Dickey Overbiast for general cleaning. 


Rasmussen Bros., Milford, Iowa, have purchased 
the Dickey Mfg. Co.’s Overblast for their elevator. 


J. W. Anderson has succeeded S. B. Samuelson 
& Co. in the grain business at Stromsburg, Nebr. 


W. T. Bradbury has so!d his interest in the grain 
business at Delana, Ill., to B. F, Baker of McLean. 


W. H. Bartlett of Campbell, Nebr., has put his 
elevator in shape to handle an enormous new crop. 


The Northwestern Grain Co. of Spokane, Wash., 
was incorporated recently with a capital of $10,000. 


Walter Stickney has sold his grain warehouse, 
coal business, ete., at Warren, Ill, to Joseph Hicks. 


The Lake-of-the-Woods Milling Co. will probably 
build an elevator at Dauphin, Manitoba, this year. 


Alexander & Williams, Hastings, Nebr., succeed 
David Black, Springranch, Nebr., on the Kk. GC. & O. 


H. E. Rea & Co. have succeeded N. A. Mansfield 
& Co. in the grain and coal business at Tuscola, Il. 


Joseph Duyall’s grain eleyator at Kewanee, Wis., 
is being put in first-cliss condition for the fall trade. 


D. R. Hopkins, Crete, Nebr., has equipped his ele- 
vator at Wilber with a Dickey Overblast Separa- 
tO: 

The Dominion Elevator Co. of Winnipeg is erect- 
ing a 30,000-bushel elevator at Indian Head, Assini- 
boia. 


Adams & Gilbert, Weeping Water, Nebr., have 
sold their elevator to Calkins & Ireland, a new 
firm. 


John Hanson of Leaf Lake, will buy grain for 
the Farmers’ BPleyator at Henning, Minn., this 
year. 

The Grand Trunk Railway is building a large ele- 
vator at Forty-ninth Street and Homan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 


GC. A. Lyon & Co., Augusta, Il, have purchased 
a new grain cleaner of the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co.’s 
make. 


The Cherokee Strip Grain & Elevator Co. of Ponea 
City, Okla., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$2,000. 


Bingham Bros’. elevator at Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., 
is being remodeled and a dump scale and gas engine 
put in. bi 


The Kay County Grain Co. has been formed at 
Blackwell, Okla., to buy and ship grain from that 
county. 


N. K. Simmous & Co. are building a 15,000-bushel 
elevator at Rice, Minn., to replace the one recently 
burned. 


The Ennis Cotton Oil & Ginning Co., Ennis, Texas, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 


G. GC. Fanton of Belle Plaine, Iowa, is improving 
his elevator and increasing its capacity about 3,000 
bushels. 


The elevator at the mill in Sedgwick, Kans., has 
een leased by the E. KX. Nevlin Grain Co. of 
Wichita. 


A. F. Campbell & Co., Hildreth, Nebr., have 


adopted the Dickey Overblast Separator for their 
elevator, 


It is reported that negotiations have been com.- 
pleted whereby the Corle & Son Oatmeal & Cereal 
Co. of Kansas City becomes a part of the Ameri- 


can Cereal Co. of Chicago. This is one of the larg- 
est cereal mills in the West. 


W. C. Boorman of Waterloo, Wis., has purchased 
and taken charge of an eleyator at Howard, 8. Dak. 


I.. Simonton of Lebanon, Ohio, writes us that 
he expects to build a grain elevator at that place. 


J. L. Moats at Huron, Ohio, has placed a new 
separator and.a 4-horse power gas engine in his 
elevator. 


The elevators at Wauneta and Palisade, Nebr., 
have been equipped with the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co.’s 
cleaners. 


The 60,000-bishel elevator at Roganna, Tenn., be- 
longing to Hon. J. M. Head, is about ready for 
business. 


A. P. Fellingham of West Side, Iowa, has made 
repairs on his elevator preparatory to handling the 
new crop. 


The W. J. Jennison Co. has completed a 50,000- 
bushel elevator in connection with its mill at Apple- 
ton, Minn. 


James Barker has the work of erecting his new 
elevator at Green Valley, Ill., well along toward 
completion. 


The Sheridan Milling & Elevator Co., Sheridan, 
Wyo., has placed a Dickey Overblast Separator in 
its elevator. 


The C. B. Rogers Co. of Jacksonville, Ila., con- 
template fitting up an old hotel building for use as 
an elevator. 


Benson Bros. have their elevator at Mahomet, IIl., 
completed. The machinery is operated by a gaso- 
line engine. 


Frank L. Warren has purchased his partner’s in- 
terest in the grain firm of Stetson & Warren at Hast 
Sumner, Me. 


The Walsh-De Roo Milling Co. of Holland, Mich.. 
will build an elevator at A'legan and bandle grain 
and produce. 


Improvements on Peter Jorstad’s elevator at Bald- 
win, Wis., were completed recently by the Barnett 
& Record Co. 


The new elevator of Morton & Davis at College 
Corner, Ind., was opened recently in charge of Mr. 
Noke Morton. 


The Schwed'er Grain Co, Sup2rior, Wis., has been 
incorporated by M. B. Coburn, E. Schwedler and 
Harrie Rogers. 

Among the first buildings planned for the new 
town of Wishek, N. Dak., on the Soo Road, is a 
grain elevator. 


Caughey & Carran, the Detroit, Mich., grain mer- 
chants, are building a 7-story elevator 108x68 feet, 
to cost $18,000. 


J. F. Wieser & Co. of Hico, Texas, are building 
a 50,000-bushel elevator and a 20-car warehouse at 
their flour mill. 


Mammen & Funk are building an addition to their 
elevator at Tampico, Ill., for storing oats. It will 
be 32x40x22 feet. 


The West Elevator at El Paso, Ill., has had a 
tower placed on its roof to accommodate ‘the ele- 
vating machinery. 


Frank Schumacher is building a 12,000-bushel ele- 
vator in connection with his grain warehouse at Pt. 
Washington, Wis. 


Waller & Co. have let a contract for the erection 
of a 50,000-bushel elevator on the L. & N. Railroad 
at Henderson, Ky. 


F. L. Smith of Van Buren, Ohio, has purchased 
and taken possession of ithe Z. H. Mi'ler Elevator 
at Sherwood, Ohio. 


Smith’s Hlevator at Soutb Hnglish, Iowa, is being 
enlarged by a 16x18 addition, and the old part 
raised about 6 feet. 


Geo. Jacobson and Lew Hicks are building a 
20,000-bushel elevator at Hickson, N. Dak., making 
the third one there. 


Robertson & Champlin have purchased M. Beck- 
ley’s elevator at Phillipsburg, Kans., and have made 
some improvements, 


Buell & Morse of Livermore and Geo. Schreiber 
of Humboldt have purchased the Halsey Wlevator 
at West Bend, Iowa. 


George Pearce has purchased the milling business 
of A. L. Baker at Fisher, Ill, and will conduct the 
same in connection with his grain and coal busi- 
ness, 


The Winona & Daketa Grain Co. and the Winona 
Milling Co. of Winona, Minn., were last month con- 
solidated under the name of the Atlas Elevator Co. 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, the stock hay- 


ing been transferred to Chas. M. Harrington. A 
branch office will be retained at Winona, 


The old established grain, hay, and grocery firm 
of D. H. Leach & Co. at Providence, R. I., made an 
assignment recently. 


The McFarlin Grain Co. of Des Moines, Iowa, 
contemplates improvements in its elevator plant at 
Rockwell City, Iowa. 


The Crescent Grain Co. expects to have its 40,000- 
bushel elevator at Anchor, Ill., completed about the 
middle of this month. 


F. A. Scott has made extensive changes in his ele- 
vator at Eagle Grove, Iowa, so that he now has a 
nicely equipped plant. 


G. M. Snyder succeeds T.. W. Smith and the latter 
succeeds W. H. Ferguson in the grain business at 
McCool Junction, Nebr. 


J. P. Woolford has purchased Erven Brothers’ in- 
terest in the elevator at Galton, Ill., and will con- 
duct the business alone. 


A. D. Butts has just completed an elevator at 
Blackwell, Okla., 24x24 feet and 24 feet high, fitted 
with modern machinery. 


J. M. Hartin will have an elevator ready for the 
new wheat crop at Lakota, N. Dak. It replaces the 
house burned last winter, 


J. W. McManus is now proprietor of the grain 
business at Waxahachie, Texas, formerly owned 
by Wm. McManus & Co. 


John Kyle and Jay Thompson have a new ele- 
yator in course of construction on the Winona «& 
Western at Dover, Minn. 


Hodges & Hyde are building an elevator at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., making four elevators besides three 
warehouses in that town. 


_R. H. & C. H. Crowder have succeeded A. W. 
Springer & Sons in the g*a’n and general store busi- 
ness at New Lebanon, Ind. 


The Lewiston Grain Co. has built an elevator at 
Lewiston, Ohio, and equipped it with Philip Smith’s 
latest improved machinery. 


Aaron Kuhn, the grain dealer and general mer- 
chant of Colfax, Wash., kas purchased the Cham- 
bers-Price line of elevators. 


The W. H. Howard Comm’‘ssion Co., Chicago, ni) 
have equipped their hovs2 at Sterlirg, Ill, with a 
Dickey Overblast Separator. 


J. J. Daley of Wapella, DL, is building an elevator 
near his old one, to be 20x40 feet, and 30 feet high, 
arranged for corn and oats. 


Joseph Tarault’s new elevator at Worstville, Ohio, 
is completed. It is fitted throughout with Philip 
Smith’s improved machinery, 


I. M. Campbell, Randolph, Ia., has ordered ma- 
chinery for refurnishing his elevator from the Web- 
ster Manufacturing Company. 


The A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co. of Racine, Wis., have 
placed their Overblast Separators in the elevators 
at Claremore and Miami, I. 'T. 


H. H. Troth sueceeds ihe Kellogg Grain Co. at 
McCook and Stratton, Nebr., the Kellogg Grain Co. 
going to Cedar Bluffs, Kans. 


J. M. Thompson, Garrison, Iowa, has lately put in 
a large sized grain cleaner of the A. P. Dickey Mfg. 
Co.’s make—overb’ast pattern. 


The ifarmers’ Elevator Co. of Wilmot. S. Dak., 
has bought the St. Anthony & Dakota Eleyator Gp.’s 
house at that place for $3,250. 


The plant of the La Rose Grain Co. at La Rose, 
Ill., is being improved. An engine will replace the 
horse power heretofore in use. 


Metcalf & Cannon, Paullina, Ia., recently placed 
an order with the Webster Manufacturing Company 
for a complete eleyator outfit. 


The Farmers’ Grain & Elevator Co. of Kingfisher, 
Okla., of which BE. M. Flickinger is s2cretary, has its 
new elevator well under way. 


/ O'Hara & Baldridge of Carlock, Tl., have put 
in a portable dump at their elevator there, and have 
also built a granary at Hudson. 


G. A. Dudley has purchased an interest in the 
Johnson Hlevator at Hubbard, Iowa, and the new 
firm of Dudley & Johnson haye been making re- 
pairs. 


W. H. Bacheller & Co., Limited, is a new incorpo- 
ration at New Orleans, La., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. It succeeds to the commission, mercantile 
che warehouse business of Bacheller, Baldwin & 

‘0. 


Boner & De Bolt’s new elevator at Wolcott, Ind., 
was started up the latter part of last month. In the 
main building are 4 bins with an aggregate capacity 
of 25,000 bushels, while over the driveway are 4 
more bins of about 15,000 bushels’ capacity. In the 
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cupola is located the shelling and cleaning ma- 
chinery. Power is secured by means of a 75-horse 
power boiler and engine. 

Charles Cole and Iry. W. Smith have purchased 
Frank Smith’s grain and coal business at Mason 
City and also at Cameron, Iowa. 


It is expected that the Northwestern Elevator 
Company will rebuild their elevator that was burned 
last spring at Bathgate, N. Dak. 


S. L. Jamison is building a 20,000-bushel grain 
warehouse at Tekoa, Wash., for storing and hand- 
ling grain raised on his own land. 


The Peterson Elevator at Grand Island, Nebr., 
has been purchased by 8S. N. Wolbach, and is being 
moved to another point in that city. 


The Farmers’ Seed Co. was recently incorporated 
to carry on a general seed business at Faribault, 
Minn. The capital stock is $10,000. 

City Mill Company, Sioux City, Ia., is using Web- 
ster Manufacturing Company machinery in mak- 
ing the improvements in its plant. 


Hinton & Wheeler’s elevator addition at Fisher, 
Ill., is nearing completion. A 10-horse power gaso- 
line engine will rep!ace the old one. ; 


The Forrest Milling Go. of Cedar Falls, Iowa, has 
purchased the Strong Elevator at Waverly, where 
they will purchase oats for their mill. 


Sharpie Bros. are remodeling a large barn at 
Milford, Ind., into an elevator, which, when com- 
pleted, will be in charge of James Neff. 


S. N. Norstrimm has purchased an interest in Rolfe 
Bros’. elevator at Fonda, Towa, and the firm is 
now known as Rolfe Bros. & Norstrum. 


G. J. Huhn of Shawano, Wis., has purchased the 
Miller grain warehouse at Clintonville and is re- 
modeling it into a horse power elevator. 


Enlargement being made in the storage room of 
the H. H. Clevyidence Elevator at Mt. Morris, Ill. 
will give it a capacity of 60,000 bushe's. / 

H, Lambert is building a new 590,000-bushel grain 
elevator at Beaverville, Il]. The Weller Mfg. Co. is 
supplying the grain handling machinery. 


EF. M. Fowler and C. E. Morlatt have purchased 
the old Jumbo Rink at Camden, Ohio, and are 
converting it into a first-class warehouse. 


R. E. Knowlton has severed his connection with 
the Monarch Elevater Co. at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
and gone into the life insurance business. 


The Sleepy Eye Mill Co. of Sleepy Eye, Minn., will 
at once build a 15,000-bushel house at Lebanon, 8. 
Dak., to take the plice of one just bu ned. 


The Sumner-Hudnut Co. of Pekin, I1L., contem- 
plates the erection of an elevator at Chandlerville, 
where the company now has a grain dump. 


The Belton Oil Co., Beltov, Texas, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000 for the 
purpose of operatirg a cottors2ed oi mill. 


The Smith-Korrer Co. at Superior, Wis., has been 
changed to the Smith-Alvord Co. The capital stock 
will be increased and the business extended. 


A new 25,000-bushel grain elevator is being built 
at Woodland, Ill., by Cavitt Bros. The Weller Mfg. 
Co. was awarded contract for the machinery. 


A new company at Minden, Nebr., by the name 
of the Wright Grain Co., will operate houses at 
Keene, Minden and Norman on the K. C. & O. 


W. M. Newton & Co., Wm. MekKee and Wm. Pur- 
mort are the projectors of a large elevator, haying 
four dumps, to be built at once at Enid, Okla. 


The Princeton Elevator Co. of Princeton, Ind., 
has awarded its contract to the Weller Mfg. Co. for 
the machinery for its new elevator at that place. 


The Weller Mfg. Co. was awarded the contract 
for the comp'ete machinery outfit for Riggs Bros’. 
new grain elevator just comp’eted at Kent, Iowa. 


The Loup Valley Grain Co. at Ord, Nebr., a farm- 
ers’ organization, has purchased the Perry HWlevator 
and will handle grain on a large scale this year. 


The Minneapolis & Northern Elevator at Ashby, 
Minn., has been improved by the erection of a brick 
power house and the installation of a gasoline en- 
gine. - 

The Great Western Distillery at Peoria, Il, is 
being rebuilt. Its capacity will be 12,000 bushels 
daily, while the burned house had but 10,009 bushels’ 
capacity. 

Howard Haight & Co. are building an addition 
to their feed store at Millbrock, N. Y. An elevator 
will be conveniently p’aced for handling the grain 
from cars. : 


The Dodge Manufacturing Co. has just shipped 
6 carloads of machinery to the Midland Elevator 
Co. at Midland, Ont. Aimong the machinery was 
one of the largest marine legs on the lake, haying a 


normal capacity of 20,000 bushels per hour. There 
were also two of the Dodge Manufacturing Co.’s 
Improved Trippers for 86-inch belt. 


Kern & Schcfi_ld, Charles City, Iowa, have 
equipped their new hors? at Staceyville, Lowa, with 
the A. P. Dickey Mfg. Co.’s Overblast Separator. 


S. C. Bartlett & Co. of Peor’a are building a new 
grain elevator in Monmouth, Il. Oats bins with a 
capacity of 40,000 bushels are also being erected. 


It is reported that Roseborough & Michaelson will 
erect a large elevator at Meadow Grove, Nebr., to 
take the place of their present warehouse system. 


B. F. Slenker has leased his elevators at Panola, 
Ill., to the Middle Division Elevator Co. and will 
continue to haye charge of them for that company. 


The organization of a stock company at Grand 
Ledge, Mich., is talked of for the purpose of con- 
verting the old Monitor Mill into a grain elevator. 


Jordan Bros. are building a new 59,000-bushel 
grain elevator at Decker, Ind. The Weller Mtg. Co. 
has the contract for the grain handling machinery. 


A. G. Haynes & Oo., grain dealers of Chandlerville, 
Ill., have purchased an 8-horse power Racine Gas 
Engine of The Racine Hardware Co. of Racine, Wis. 


An additional elevator of 27,000 bushels’ capacity 
is being added te the plant of the Alliance Milling 
Co. at Denton, Texas, giving it a total capacity of 
177,000 bushels. 


The W. W. Cargill & Co. recently placed an order 
with the Webster Manufacturing Company for new 
rope drives, elevators, etc., for their elevators at 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Work of rebuilding the Brinson-Judd Elevator at 
Neodesha, Kans., which was burned nearly a year 
ago, is in progress. It will have a storage capacity 
of 380,000 bushels. 


Albert Smith of Manassas and D. E. Newcomb of 
La Jara, Colo., are members of a committee that is 
looking after the organizition of a farmers’ elevator 
at the latter place. 


N. R. Clift, of Zearing, Ia., is making some ad- 
ditions to his elevator, and has placed his order with 
the Webster Manufacturing Company for the nec- 
essary machinery. 


Skadden & Ryno have completed a new 40,000- 
bushel grain elevator at Middleton, Il]. The con- 
tract for complete machinery outfit was supplied by 
the Weller Mfg. Co. 


The recently organized Northwestern Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo., of wh‘ch F. F. Struby is mana- 
ger, has commenced the erection of an elevator 
50x126, 78 feet high. 


The L. W. Peck Grain Co., Independence, Kans., 
have equipped their houses at Independence and 
Elk City, Kans., with Dickey Overbilast and Ele-/ 
vator Grain Cleaners. 


The Osakis Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Osakis, 
Minn., has bought the M. & N. Warehouse and will 
enlarge and improve the structure. A gasoline en- 
gine will be installed. 


Giles & Morse, who recently leased the Santa Fe 
Elevator at Solomon, Kans., have put it in first- 
class shape, and opened it for business under the 
charge of Mr. Morse. 


Geo. 8. Clayton of Denver, Coto., has purchased 
the elevator of W. W. Mitchell, Wood River, Nebr., 
also the Morris & Davis H'evator at Belgrade, Nebr., 
both on the U. P. R. R. 


P. J. Kopriva of Faribault has purchased a half 
interest in G. H. Romweber’s mili at Waterville, 
Minn. The new firm will build an elevator in con- 
nection with the plant. 


J. W. Hupp & Co., McCook, Nebr., opened up the 
elevators at Palisade and Wanatah, on August 1, 
which have been closed for three or four years 
owing to the crop failures, 


The W. W. Cargill Company’s elevators at Green 
Bay, Wis., are closed and undergoing repairs. New 
cleaning machinery, a new boiler and a 400-hors2 
power engine are being put in. 


The El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., 
recently put in a 200-horse power Hamilton-Corliss 
engine, and the elevator is kept running day and 
night handling the new wheat. 


Frank B. Rice recently resigned his position as 
secretary and treasurer of the Bell Commission Co., 
Milwaukee, to become secretary of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. at Chicago. 


8S. G. & L. B. Chamberlain of East Liberty, Ohio, 
are erecting an elevator after plans furnished by 
Philip Smith of Sidney, Oh‘o, whose latest inproved 
machinery will also be employed. : 


The Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway 
has decided to remove its grain elevator from West 
Memphis, Ark., to its terminals in Rosedale, Kans, 
Work on the foundation for the elevator in Rose- 


dale will be finished in a short time. The old ele- 
vator has a capacity of about 150,000 bushels, and 
the size will be increased whenever the business 
warrants. 


The Smartville Grain & Cattle Co. has been in- 
corporated at Smartville, Nebr., with a capital stock 
of $2,500. The incorporators are Sam B. Parker, 
L. W. Lantz and Albert Tlindera. 


Armour & Co. are soon to commence building a 
1,500,000-bushel elevator on the site of the house 
recently destroyed by fire, on the South Branch 
of the Chicago River at Chicago. 


F. H. Hancock is building a 35,000-bushel elevator 
at Danbury, Iowa, which he expects to have com- 
pleted by September 1. A 20-horse power gasoline 
engine will operate the machinery. 


Sale & Ward, Dewey, Iil., have placed an order 
for another complete elevator outfit with the Web- 
ster Manufacturing Company. This house will be 
run by a Webster Gasoline Engine. 


The Phoenix Mill Co. at Minneapolis, Minn., is in- 
creasing its grain storage capacity by an addition 
12x50 feet and 53 feet high. It will be a frame 
structure covered with corrugated iron. 


Woodworth & Co. of Minneapolis are building a 
40,000-bushel elevator at Stillwater, Minn. John 
O’Brien is also building one of the same capacity. 
The Barnett & Record Co. has the contract. 


John and Chas. Weimez have been succeeded in 
the grain business at Emden, Ill, by Bowles & 
Gemberling. John Weimer expects to build a new 
house there with a capacity of 2,000 bushels. 


The Spereer Elevater Co. has lately improved its 
large plant at McGregor, Iowa, and put in 2 new 
boilers to increase the power. L. E. Davidson is 
superintendent for the company at this point. 


C. A, Tower, who has been traveling in the grain 
business for the past fifteen years, has opened a 
grain commission office at Des Moines, Iowa. His 
Chicago connection is the firm of Lamson Bros. 


C. C. Davis & Co. of Laura, Ill, have leased the 
Santa Fe Elevator at Princeyillé, making three 
houses now operated by them along the Santa Fe, 
namely, at Laura, Williamsfield and Princeyille. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co. is furnishing the 
complete machinery equipment for the new Hoosae 
Elevator built by the Fitchburg Railroad at Boston, 
Mass. J. L. Record was the contractor and builder. 

The Dakota Elevator Co. at Dakota, Ill., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500 by Peter 
Wolf, Geo. 8. Smith and W. H. Wiler. The com- 
pany will repair and improve the elevator at that 
point. 


‘It is reported that the Big Four Railroad con- 


‘templates the erection of a transfer elevator at 


Kankakee, Ill, as by transferring grain at that 
point instead of She!don the work ean be facilitated 
and cheapened. 


At the last annual meeting of the Farmers’ Hle- 
vator Co. of Garfield, Minn., Knute Opheim was 
elected president; Knute Nilson, secretary, and 
Norman Hanson, treasurer. A dividend of 50 per 
cent was declared. 


More or less improvement preparatory to handling 
the new crop has been made in all the elevators 
at Wichita, Kans. J. G. Miller & Co. have enlarged 
and almost rebuilt their house and put in new 
cleaners and a new boiler. 


The Board of Trade of Battle Creek, Mich., has 
given G. L. McLane & Co. of Union Mills, Ind., a 
bonus of $1,000 to erect an elevator in Battle Creek 
with a capacity of 60,000 bushels. It will be 1lo- 
eated on the C. & G. T. Ry. s 


At Kalispell, Mont., an elevator will be built by 
T. C. Power, and another by the Missoula Mercan- 
tile Co. The Kalispell Industrial Co. is also erect- 
ing a flour mill and elevator. There will also be 
other buyers in that market. 


At the annual meeting of the Cokato Elevator Co. 
at Cokato, Minn., last month, a dividend of 50 per 
cent was declared for the year. S. J. Swanson was 
elected president and treasurer, and G. P. Olson, 
secretary. This is the most successful farmers’ 
organization in that state. 


The Port Arthur Hlevator at Port Arthur, Texas, 
will be ready to handle grain about September 1. 
The Dodge Manufacturing Co. of Mishawaka, Ind., 
furnished 10 carloads of machinery for this plant. 
The Barnett & Record Co. of Minneapolis and Chi- 
eago are the contractors and builders. 


The Omaha DPleyator Co. are building twelve new 
cribbed houses on the U. P. R. R. in Nebraska, vary- 
ing in size from 20,000 10 40,000 bushels each; all 
to be fitted with gas engines, new offices, scales, 
etc., being as near compete for country work as they 
can be built. The location and capacity of some of 
them are as fol!ows: Sheltov, 40,000 bushels; Platte 
Center, 40,000 bushels; Stromsberg, 40,000 bushels; 
Warrenville, 20,000 bushels; Riverdale, 20,000 bush- 
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els; Glenwood Park, 20,000 
20,000 bushels; Elm Creek, 
30,000 bushels. 


The Exchange Grain Co. of Minneapolis has built 
anew elevator at Hutchinson, Minn., as an addition 
to the old Goodnow & Ives elevator. The combined 
capacity is 30,000 bushels, and they are operated by 
a gasoline engine. C. W. 'Cieadway is buyer. 


The Champaign Transfer Elevator Co. has sold 
its transfer house at Champaign, lll, to the Middle 
Division Elevator Co. of Chicago. B. C. Beach has 
been placed in charge by the new proprietors and 
grain will be purchased as wel as transferred. 


The Shannon & Mott Co. has added to its miling 
plant at Des Moines, Iowa, a 5),000 bushel elevator. 
It is 384 feet square and 86 feet high. Ii bas an 
&-foot basement with 18-inch br._cx walis. The build 
ing is cribbed out of 2x6 plank laid flat, and the out- 
side covered with iron siding. 

The Baker-Jones Co. of Manhattan, iil, having 
been dissatisfied for a long time past with the 
facilities afforded them by the Wabash Railroad, is 
contempiating the erection of a grain elevator at 
Brisbane, IU., on the Elgin, Joliet & HWastern Rail- 
road, which will give them the benefit of the South 
Chicago market, and also better rates to Hastern 
territory than they now enjoy. 


bushels; Gothenburg, 
20,000 bushels; Ord, 


Among recent shipments of I*rontier Tandem 
Gasoline Engines by the [‘rontier lron Works, De- 
troit, are: One 60-horse power, to Norway, Mich., 
for a village electric lighting plant of six hundred 
lights; one 40-horse power to Bay City, Mich.; one 
4()-horse power to Ogdensburg, N. Y.; one 40-horse 
power to Wichita Falls, and several 2 25 and 20 horse 
power engines of the same type. ° 


A recent press repo:t from Harmony, Minn., says: 
The A. & . Michael Elevator Company, which has 
been in active operation from Preston to McGregor 
over fifteen years, has discharged all its hands and 
ceased to do business. T‘inanc.al embarrassment, it 
is said, brought these conditions about. The HE. L. 
Tollifson Elevator Company w.ll take charge about 
the time this season’s crep begins to move. 


The Burlington & M‘'ssissippi Blevator at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, has been remodeled throrghout, the ele- 
vator legs being placed 42-foot centers; new shovels, 
main drives, and a complete set of telescope trolley 
spouts were put in, making the working of the 
house entire’y modern. Al! the machine1y was sup- 
plied by the Dodge Manufacturing Co. James 
Stewart & Co. of St. Louis and Buffalo were the 
contractors. 


The Consolidated Klevator Co. of St. Louis, Mo., 
received $120,000 from the insurance adjusters for 
the loss of the Union Hlevator at Hast St. Louis, I., 
in January last. The company has decided to ex- 
pend something like this sum in a new house of 
1,009,000 bushels’ capacity, and last month awarded 
the contract to John S. Metcalf & Co. of Chicago. 
The new house will be of the usual crib construc- 
tion, covered with sheet iron, and haying facilities 
for unloading 100 cars per day and loading halt 
that number. The old foundation will be utilized, 
and a loading house constructed on the levee for 
loading barges. This will be connected with the 
main house by a belt conveyor. It is expected to 
have the house completed about September 1. 


James L. Record, who lias the contract for build- 
ing the new fireproof elevator at Charleston, Mass., 
for the Fitchburg Railroad, built for them a tem- 
porary elevator in 380 days. This elevator is con- 
nected with the belt conveyor system used in load- 

ing ships, and has a handling capacity of 100,000 
bushels in 10 ‘hours. The Dodge Manufacturing Co. 
of Mishawaka, Ind., supplied the belt conveyors, 
roller bearings and 9 of their Improved Belt Con- 
veyor Trippers. Four of these trippers were fitted 
with split-discharge valves whereby part or all of 
the grain can be taken off at the tripper or re- 
spouted back on the belt and carried to another 
point. This improvement in discharge spouts 
greatly facilitates the loading of grain into vessels 
as it is not necessary to shut off the feed in order 
to move from one hatch to another, and time is 
saved in trimming the hatch. 


The Commercial of Winnipeg, Manitoba, says: 
From all indications 1898 will be the banner eleya- 
tor building year in the history of the Northwest. 
There is not an elevator company in the city that 
will not add to its storage facilities along every 
branch line in the province. Prominent among the 
new eleyators will be those erected by the North- 
ern Blevator Company. Already ten are under con- 
struction at the following points: Oak River, Var- 
coe, Pettypiece, Cypress River. La Salle, Starbuck, 
Elm Creek, Somerset, Swan Lake, and Union Point. 
Each of these will have a capacity of 30,000 bush- 
els, and a few others will be erected later on in 
the season. When those mentioned are completed 
the Northern Elevator Co. will have 102 elevators 
in the province and territories. Breedy, Love & 
Tyron will spend about $50,000 in erecting elevators 
at thirteen or fourteen provincial and territorial 
points, 


WATERWAYS 


Lake tonnage is not included in the charter tax 
of the war reyenue law. 


Toledo grain charters were made to Buffalo at 
1c, while the Chicago rate was only “4c. 


Reports to the Canadian parliament estimate the 
cost of a ship canal from Georgian Bay to Ottawa 
River at $17,000,000. 


One day this month charters for 1,000,000 bushels 
of grain were made, Chicago to Lake Erie at ic, 
being the largest day’s business for a long time. 


The Erie Canal grain trade has had another back- 
set which canal men are unable to understand. On 
August 7 there were over a hundred boats tied up 
at Buffalo waiting for cargoes and none offering. 


It is rumored from Washington that the presideut 
has decided to recommend to Congress the desir- 
ability of immediate legislation in aid of the Nicara- 
gua canal, which shall be completed by the United 
States. 

Tacoma’s harbor record for July shows 45 deep 
sea arrivals and 41 departures; imports, $686,566; 
exports—wheat, 204,086 bushels; flour, 388,629 bar- 
rels; grain expca'ts, same month, 1898, over same 
time in 1897, $4,936,353.79. 


Oswego (N. Y.) has started a movement to secure 
an abrogation of tolls on the Welland Canal, the 
agreement to this effect to be made through the 
commission now considering existing differences be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 


Although yesselmen have complained of duli busi- 
ness the coal and grain Jake tonnage has been 
larger than a year ago, the grain receipts at Buf- 
falo to Aypgust 1 being 17,000,000 bushels larzer 
than last year for same period. 


Although lake freights have stiffened a little dur- 
ing the past fifteen days, the rates this season have 
been the lowest on record. Three-yuarters cent on 
corn, Chicago to Buffalo, and 1% to Lake Ontario, 
and the It. William-Prescott wheat rate 2144 cents. 


It is pointed out that within two years at the 
farthest, the canals of the St. Lawrence will be 
enlarged so as to enable them to pass vesseis 255 
feet long, 45 feet wide and 14 feet deep. This is the 
limit of the enlarged Welland Canal. At present 
the canals of the St. Lawrence will pass vessels that 
do not exceed 185 feet in length, 38 feet in width 
and 9 feet in depth. 


The third annual convention of the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association will be beld at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., September 14 and 15. The associa- 
tion up to this time has secured an appropriation 
to continue the work on the locks and dams of the 
Ohio River and, in connection therewith, the free- 
ing of the Monongahela River from the private 
ownership of the system of locks and dams. 


The portion south of the center line of the pro- 
posed 1,000-foot channel through and past Vidal 
Shoal, St. Mary’s River, was opened to navigation 
late in June. The present channel has 300 feet 
width and 20 feet available depth of water. ‘To- 
ward the close of the season the portion north of 
the center line will be opened, with a width of 500 
feet and a depth of 21 feet, when the southern 
portion will be closed and finally completed, giy- 
ing a channel 1,000 feet wide with a depth of 21 
feet. 

The general government's surveying parties mak- 
ing the preliminary surveys of a ship canal between 
the lakes and Hudson River are now at work, two 
in the Mohawk Valley; one on the route between 
Troy and Lake Ghamplain; one on the Hudson from 
Troy to deepwater; one at the head of Niagara 
River to test the bottom of that river to determine 
the practicability of building a dam there to reg- 
ulate the lake level; and finally one on the route 
from the foot of Lake Champlain to Lake St. 
Fwancis in St. Lawrence River. 


The surface level of Lake Superior at Duluth is 
a foot lower than at this date a year ago. This 
low water is a disadvantage to the big boats and 
helps the smaller ones, which are really out of the 
competition during high water. The two classes 
of boats are now about on an equality. An old 
vesselman says there is no way of explaining posi- 
tively the variations in lake levels, but he believes 
that they are lowering, though almost impercepti-: 
bly. This record is corroborated by Mr. G. K. Gil- 
bert in the forthcoming survey of the U. 58. 
Geological Survey. 

The suspension of work on the Erie Canal. on 
which $9,000,000 has been spent and the work left 
in such shape that from $13,000,000 to $15,000,000 
will be required to finish it, has seriously impaired 
its efficiency for this season. Up to July 15, owing 
to delays, ete., only 5,453,000 bushels of grain were 
earried against 7,238,000 for same period last year. 
Since July 15 business on the canal has been very 
dull. AJl the canal business was in corn and oats, 
only 16,000 bushels of wheat going to tidewater 


by the water route, while the railways have 


carried 
nearly 17,000,000 bushels this season. 

Nearly 20,000,000 tons of freight passed into and 
out of Lake Superior last year, being an increase 
of tonnage of 25 per cent. Of this freight only 
1-88 was carried in Canadian vessels. The cost of 
lake freight bas been reduced to about 1 cent per 
ton per twelve miles. 


The Russian law abolishing customs duties on 
vessels built abroad and registered in Russian ports 
has stimulated shipping ventures, the finance min- 
ister having received no less than eleven applica- 
tions for authority to organize steam navigation 
companies. Some of these are for trading in the 
far East, but Odessa and other European-Russian 
ports are represented among the applicants. 


Buffalo, as the gateway of the grain movement 
from the Northwest, is no longer without rivals. 
The Canadian routes are numerous, and during 
thus far this season haye not been without their 
share of patronage. From Duluth and Chicago 
the Chicago, Duluth and Parry Sound line of boats 
are carrying corn and wheat. to the elevator at 
Parry Sound. The upper lake boats running in con- 
nection with the Grand Trunk Railway carry wheat 
and corn to the elevator at Midland. By the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Co.’s vessels grain is carried 
to Owen Sound. Other lake carriers, as the Georg- 
ian Bay and Lake Superior Steamboat Line, bring 
down wheat and corn from the Western ports to the 
various terminal elevators on Georgian Bay and 
Lake Huron. But the three Georgian Bay ports— 
Midland, Parry Sound and Owen Sound—are. the 
main gateways. Irom the first the Grank Trunk 
Railway, from the second the Ottawa, Arnprior and 
Parry Sound Railway, and from the third the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, carry the grain onward across 
Ontario to tidewater and the ocean steamers at 
Montreal, where, within a month after the opening 
of navigation this year, 8,000,000 bushels of grain 
had been loaded at her wharves. 


SIBPTUARY — 


F. . McCardle, of the grain firm of 
Pennington, San Antonio, Texas, 
48 years. 

Meredith H. Thomas, for 88 years a banker and 
grain merchant at Galveston, Ind., died July 25, at 
the age of 71 years, “ 


McC arava & 
died July 29, aged 


Peter Voorhees died at White House, Hunter- 
don Co., N. J., on July 26. He had been a large 
dealer in stock and grain. 


The death of R. P. Fisk Jr., son of the well- 
known oats shipper, was anrotneed on the Chicago 
Board of Trade on July 26. 


N. B. Davidson died at his home in Butte, 
July 11, at the age of 53. He was a native of Union 
County, Ky., and had been engaged in the grain 
business in Butte since 1890. 


Walter B. McAtee, cne of the oldest members of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, died in Lon- 
don, August 4. For several years he was a member 
of the grain firm of Levering & McAtee. 


Mont. 


Hiram O. Alden, for the past 20 years a resident 
of Pueblo, Colo., died there on July 6, of heart 


trouble. For a number of years he was in the 
wholesale grain business. He was €4 years of age 
and a native of Bangor, Me. 

Will MeMichael, junior member of Thomas Mc- 
Michael & Son, grain dealeis cperating a line of 
elevators through Minnescta and Iowa, with head- 
quarters at La Crosse, Wis., suicided at McGregor, 
Iowa, on August 4, by shooting. He was 33 years 
old, and unmarried. Business reverses are sup- 
posed to have been the cause. 

Albert E. Neely died at his home in Chicago on 
August 7, aged 63. He was a charter member of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and held his member- 
ship until the time of his death. Wor many years 
Mr. Neely was part owner of the Neely & Hamble- 
ton Hlevator. He had long been prominent in Hpis- 
copal Church work in Chic ago. 


Wm. D. Houghteling, a pioneer of Chicago, died 
August 8 at his home in Asheville, N. C., aged 79 
years. For many years prior to the civil war, de- 


ceased was a member of the firm of Houghteling 
& Shepard, and did a large commission business 
in grain. He also served as vice-president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. During later years he 
was extensively engaged in the lumber business. 


No oats were inspected at Tacoma the last crop 
year owing to a court decision which held the grain 
inspector has no right to inspect feed oats. The in- 
spector thereupon determined that he would not 
waste time ascertaining whether the consignment 
was feed or milling oats and dropped oat inspection 
at the beginning of the year, 
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CROP REPORTS 


[Readers will confer a favor Uy. sending us reports each month 
of the acreage and condition of growing crops, the amount of 
grain and hay in farmers’ hands and stocks in store, for publica- 
tion in this department. ] 


WISCONSIN, Grantsburg, Burnett Co., Aug. 4.— 
Wheat will all be cut this week. The quality is 
good and the yield will be an average. Oats are ail 
cut, the quality is below the average and the yield 
is light. Rye is all stacked. It is of extra good 
quality and good yield. Corn promises a good crop, 
but needs moisture. C. A. GREENE. 


ILLINOIS CROP REPORT, Aug. 5.—Corn gen- 
erally has received much benefit from the rains and 
is doing well. A good crop is now assured in the 
southern districts, in northeast counties and along 
the north tier, but much permanent injury has 
resulted from the dryness and chinch bugs in cen- 
tral counties and there the crop will be short. 
Wheat, rye and oats thrashing continues. Stubble 
plowing made good progress, the soil working well. 
Pastures, second crop clover, millet, buckwheat, 
and broomcorn were much benefited by the rains. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 1.—The largest harvest 
ever known in the state is in prospect. In the Pa- 
louse and Walla Walla sections the wheat crop will 
exceed 18;000,000 bushels, while over 25,000,000 bush- 
els are estimated for the state. There has been 
an increase of from 5 to 8 per cent in the acreage of 
wheat sown this season over last year. The barley 
and oats crop promise equally well, but there will 
be no increase in these over the output of last season. 
There has been a slight decrease in the acreage, 
owing to the high prices and brisk demand for 
w heat. 


NEW MEXICO CROP REPORT, Aug. 1.--Many 
farmers of central and southern sections have their 
wheat and second crop of alfalfa all secured. Wheat 
promises a good yield, and as a rule the second 
crop of alfalfa turned out much better than the 
first. Owing to the frequent rains in some northern 
localities not all of the first alfalfa crop has been 
secured, although the second crop is ready for cut- 
ting. Corn continued to make splendid growth; 
judging from the color and stand the crop is un- 
usually promising. Oats are ripening fast and a 
large yield is expected. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT, Aug. 6.—Needed 
rains in many localities have made conditions so 
favorable that a large improvement is expected dur- 
ing August. Wheat is estimated at ten bushels per 
acre; it suffered but little damage in the shock ex- 
cept in the case of a few fields washed away by 
overflows, but the berry over a large acreage is 
small and inferior in quality. With favorable con- 
ditions an increased acreage will probably be seeded 
in the fall. Oats were materially injured by rust 
just before harvesting, and the yield was far below 
what was expected. Rye yielded twelve bushels 
per acre, and is only fair quality. 

IOWA CROP REPORT, Aug. 9.—According to 
the Weather Crop Bulletin of the lowa weather and 
crop service, the drouth was broken during the 
week ending August 9, bringing great benefit to 
corn and other late maturing crops. Thrashing and 
stacking operations were delayed, and grain in shock 


has been in danger of damage by wet weather. The 


reports generally haye a more cheerful tone in re- 
lation to the corn crop, which with favorable condi- 
tions in the future now gives promise of a full aver- 
age output for the state at large. Thrashing re- 
turns, so far as received, indicate above an aver- 


age yield of wheat, rye and barley. Oats variable, 


but likely to make an average. The August 1 re 
ports of county and township crop correspondents 
show the following averages for the state of the 
unharyested crops: Corn, 94 per cent; millet, 90; 
flax, 95; broom corn, 90. These estimates were made 
by correspondents a day or two previous to August 
1, and before the drouth was effectually broken. 
‘The condition of corn has been materially advanced 
since that date, and probably brought very near to 
the normal for this time of the year. 


KENIUCKY CROP REPORT Aug The: 
month of July has been favorable for wheat thrash- 
ing, with the exception of the last week of the month. 
when frequent showers put a stop to it. Some 
farmers are holding their crop in stack, preferring 
to keep it in that form, The question “has yield 
equaled expectations,” resulted in 76 replies in 
the affirmative and 67 answers in the negative. In 
1897 the same question elicited 100 answers in the 
affirmative and 11 in the negative. To the question 
on quality 64 correspondents set it down as “good,” 
59 as “average” and 18 report it “bad.” In 1897 
110 correspondents reported quality “good,” 5 an 
“average” and no reports of bad quality were re- 
ceived, On the subject of free marketing of the 
crop 18 correspondents say it is being sold as 
thrashed and 124 say it is being held for higher 
prices. The corn crop as a whole presents a very 
satisfactory condition. Some counties have suf- 
fered from drouth, while a few have had an excess 


ster and Crittenden counties, report some damage 
from chinech bugs. The condition for the state aver- 
ages 97, which is an improvement of one point dur- 
ing July. On Aug. 1, 1897, the condition was 93, 
and on same date of 1896 the condition was 85. 


WISCONSIN CROP REPORT, Aug. 5.—The 
week has been very favorable for the completion of 
haying and harvesting. The hay crop was gen- 
erally exceptionally heavy and has been put up in 
good condition. In the central and southern coun- 
ties grain is nearly all in the shock and some thrash- 
ing has been done. . The yield of rye and oats is 
rather disappointing, the dry weather during the 
past few weeks having injured these crops in many 
localities. Barley is generally turning out well and 
the quality is said to be good. Corn is earing out 
well, except in some of the western and northwest- 


ern counties where there has been lack of sufficient 
rainfall. 


OHIO CROP REPORT, Aug. 1.—The official re- 
port of the Ohio Department of Agriculture on the 
condition ‘of crops, Aug. 1, 1898, is as follows: 
The following report is based upon returns received 
from the regular township crop correspondents of 
the Department, and represents the average per: | 
centage condition of the crops named August 1: | 
Wheat—Condition compared with an average, 83 
per cent; harvest began June 28. Oats—Condition . 
compared with an average, 83 per cent; harvest 
began July 17. Barley—Harvest began July 1. 
Rye—Harvest began July 1. Cloyver—Area sown in 
1897 cut for hay, 60 per cent; hay, product per acre, 
1.45 tons; hay, quality compared with an average, 
94 per cent. Timothy—Condition compared with an 
average, 92 per cent. The wheat harvest was fin- 
ished early and a great deal of thrashing has been 
done, the result of which proves that the wheat 
product will not 1each the amount that was antici- 
pated a month ago. The reports of wheat not 
thrashing out as well as expected are quite generai 
all over the state, and the average condition or pros- 
pect for the state as deduced from the returns is 3 
per cent less than the estimate made July 1. Heavy 
rains occurred in some sections while the wheat cut 
was still in the field, causing some damage, es- 
pecially in the south central portion of the state, 
where the rains were continuous for many days. 
Corn is not very uniform, but during July it made 
rapid growth and there is a good prospect if August 
is favorable. Some of the corn is badly blown down 
by the high winds that in some sections accom- 
panied the recent rains. Oats are very short and 
some damage bas occurred in the shock. 


KANSAS CROP RHPORT, Aug. 5.—According } 
to the report of the State Board of Agriculture, the’! 
crop of winter wheat aggregates 60,570,656 bushels, 
being with one exception (1892) the largest ever 
grown in the state. The yield per acre is figured: 
on the entire acreage sown and is 13.51 bushels. 
The aggregate acreage sown was 4,481,637, or 35 per 
cent greater than in the preceding year, and the 
product greater by 10,580,282 bushels. Wet 
weather, extreme heat resulting in rust and falling 
down when the heads were filling, cut the yield 
much below what had promised almost a certainty, 
while the quality of much of the grain that ripened 
was seriously injured; hence a consensus of the 
carefully analyzed reports indicates that probably 
8 per cent of that total, or about 5,394,894 bushels, 
is unmerchantable for flouring purposes; 36.38 per 
cent or 22,009,187 bushels, can be rated as ‘‘medium,” 
and 54.75 per cent, or 33,166,575 bushels, as “good.” 
Thus, taking no account of that reported as unsuit- 
able for flour the state appears to have in sight’ 
5,135,388 bushels more of milling winter wheat than 
was raised in 1897. About 838 per cent is reported as 
likely to be marketed by October 1, and the acreage 
that will be sown the present fall as slightly larger 
than last year’s sowing. Spring Wheat—The yield 
of spring wheat is 1,380,291 bushels, or 1134 bushels’ 
per acre on 117,485 acres. This is about 40 per cent 
more of this grain than was grown last year on a 
considerably larger acreage. Rye—Acres, 153,600; 
yield, 2,397,541 bushels; yield per acre, 15.6 bushels. 
Oats—The yield of oats is 18.75 bushels per acre on, 
1,055,645 acres, or 19,832,731 bushels. The acreage 
was larger than last year, but the total yield less by 
15 per cent. Very little good oats is reported. Corn 
—The season throughout has been in most of the 
state adverse to corn. Weather too cool and too en- 
tirely wet, interfered with planting, germinatiou 
and cultivation up to the beginning of July, and 
since then the opposite conditions have preyailed 
to such an extent that the poor stand, late planting, 
rank growth of weeds and too dry, baked condition, 
of the soil could not be overcome. Of course there 


are local exceptions and favorable situations giv- 
ing ample promise, but the average condition for 
the whole state is 57, against 79 May 31. In 40 
corn counties it is higher, reaching 105 in Chautau- 
qua and 100 in Linn and Rawlins. It is 95 in Wood- 
son, 94 in Cherokee and 80 or above in Coffey, Cow- 
ley, Logan, Norton, Pratt and. Sheridan. In 3% 
counties the condition ranges at 70 or above. The 
worst showing applies largely in some of the very 
foremost corn-producing counties, where it is, for 
example, in Clay 28, Cloud 33, Ellsworth 25, Jewell | 


of moisture, One section, composed of Todd, Web- | 33, Mitchell 85, Osborne 25, Ottawa 26, Republic 30, 


Rooks 25, and Smith 438. The area planted was 
7,242,487 acres, or nearly 18 per cent, or 1,051,000 
acres less than in 1897. Barley—Acres, 122,458; 
average yield per acre, 23.25 bushels; total yield, 
2,848,144 bushels, or 65 per cent more than last year. 
Flax—The area in flax was 50,000 acres or about 30 
per cent greater than last year and the increase 
in output 86 per cent. 
crop, 1,638,415 bushels; yield per acre, 7.46 bushels. 
Other Crops—The condition of other crops is as 
follows: Broom corn, 74; castor beans, 75; clover, 
85; timothy, 80; alfalfa, 86; pastures, 90; Irish pota- 
toes, 75; sweet potatoes, S80; millet, 78; Kaffir corn 
83. 

GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT, August 10.— 
According 1o the report of the United States De- 
partment of Agricuiture, Washington, D. C., the 
following average condiiions prevailed on August 
1: Corn, 87; spring rye, 98.7; bailey, 79.8; spring 
wheat, 96.5; oats, 84.2; buckwheat, 87.2. The con- 


dition of corn, 87, is 8.5 points lower than last - 


month, 2.8 points higher than on Aug. 1, 1897, 
but 9 points lower than on Aug. 1, 1896, and six- 
tenths of one point below the August average for 
the last ten years. The principal state averages 
are as follows: Ohio, 89; Indiana, 86; Illinois, 72; 
Iowa, 92; Missouri, 86; Kansas, 69, and Nebraska, 
85. The condition of spring wheat, 96.5, is 1.5 
points higher than last month, 9.8 points above the 
average on Aug. 1, 1897, 17.6 points above that for 
Aug. 1, 1886, and 138.5 points above the August 
average for the last ten years. The conditions in 
the principal states are as follows: Minnesota, 
101; North Dakota, 95; South Dakota, $2; Nebraska, 
97, and Iowa, 94. The average condition of sprirg 
rye is 93.7, which is 3.2 points lower than last 
month, but 38.9 points higher than on Aug. 1], 
1897, 5.7 points higher than on Aug. 1, 1896, and 
6.4 points above the August average for the last 
ten years. The average condition of oats is 84.2, 
as compared with 92.8 on July 1, 86 on Aug. 1, 
1897, 77.8 on Aug. 1, 1896, and 838.7, the August 
average for the last ten years. The proportion of 
the oat crop of last year still in the hands of farm- 
ers is estimated at 6.4 per cent, as compared with 
10.1 per cent of the ercp of 1&£96 in farmers’ hands 
one year ago. The average condition of barley is 
79.3, as compared with $5.7 on July 1, with 87.5 
on Aug. 1, 1897, with 82.9 on Aug. 1, 1896, and 
86, the August average for the last ten years. 
Preliminary returns indicate a reduction of 5.5 
per cent in the acreage in buckwheat as compared 
with last year. The condition of buckwheat is 
87.2, against 94.9 on Aug. 1, 1897, 96 on Aug. 1, 
1896, and 90.2, the August average for the last 
ten years. The condition of timothy hay, 99.3, is 
almost unprecedentedly high. ; 


MICHIGAN CROP REPORT, Aug. 6.—The aver- 
age yield of wheat per acre, as estimated by corre- 
spondents this month, is for the state 17.96 bushels; 
southern counties, 18.16 bushels; central counties, 
17.93 bushels, and northern counties, 15.57 bushels. 
Compared with July 1 there is an increase of 1.22 
bushels in-the state, of 1.59 bushels in the southern 
counties, and of 0.55 bushel in the central coun- 
ties, and a decrease of about one-half bushel in the 
northern counties. The figures point to a crop of 
about 30,700,000 bushels. This is more than ever 
returned in the Farm Statistics except in 1879, when 
the total yield was 30,983,340 bushels, and in 1882, 
when it was 382,568,688 bushels. The acreage in 
1882. was 1,688,269 acres, and average per acre 19.29 
bushels. The highest average yield per acre for the 
entire state of which we have record is 19.91 bushels 
in 1885. That year it was 20.28 bushels in the 
southern counties. ‘The largest acreage ever re- 
ported was in 1880, 1,768,475 acres. The crop has 
been secured in fine condition and is of excellent. 
quality. In answer to question as to quality 590 
correspondents answer good, 91 average, and 5 bad. 
The number of bushels of wheat reported mar- 
keted in July is 542,264, as compared with 665,294 
reported marketed in July, 1897, and the amount 
marketed in the twelvye.months, August-July, is 
17,164,925 bushels, as compared with 10,130,876 
bushels in the same months last year. The average 
condition of corn in the state is 82, southern coun- 
ties 85, central 88, and northern 66. The condition 
in the southern counties is substantially the same 
as one year ago, but in the central and northern 
counties it is lower, making the average for the 
state five points lower. Oats are estimated to yield 
29 bushels per acre, or about two bushels less than 
a full average for this state. A number of. cor- 
respondents report oats light in weight on account 
of dry weather at the time the crop was maturing. 
The hay crop is estimated at about nine-tenths of 
an average for the state. The percentage is only 84 
in the southern counties. The average condition of 
meadows and pastures is 75. Clover sowed this 
year is 64 for the state, and only 56 for the south- 
ern counties. These figures indicate that the seeding 
is largely lost. 


Germany is credited with having produced an- 
other India-rubber substitute. The process consists 
in the oxidation of linseed oil containing jute refuse 
properly prepared, 
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BARLEY 
sD MALT 


The Juergling Brewing Co. has succeeded J. R. 
Myers, brewer, at Trail, B. C. 


The Columbia Malting Company of Chicago is 
building a malt house at Hammond, Ind, 


The American Malting Company has decided to 
increase production this season by 1,000,000 bushels. 


The Washington barley crop this year has been a 
good one. New grain is held by farmers at 75 
cents to 85 cents per bushel. 


The malt house of the Scott Malting Co. of Lyons, 
N. Y., was sold by order of court June 380, to satisfy 
= a judgment of $50,000, to the Robert Gere Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


The first formal convention of the new United 
States’ Maltsters’ Association will be held the first 
Tuesday in September. The membership is in- 
creasing quite rapidly. 


The government crop report of August 10 puts the 
average condition of barley at 79.8, compared with 
85.7 on July 1, and with 87.5 July 1, 1897, and 86 
as the average of the past ten years. 


Harry Rubens announces from New York City 
that he has secured the necessary capital to syndi- 
cate a number of the brewing companies of Chicago 
not now included in the Eng.ish syndicates. 


The large malting plant of the Dayid Stevenson 
Company, Oswego, N. Y., was struck by lightning 
July 19 and burned, with over 200,000 bushels of 
malt. The Icss is placed at $150,000. The plant will 
probably not be rebuilt. 


The American Malting Company is building a 
new steel elevator of 5€0,000 bushels’ capacity in 
connection with its plant at Milwaukee. The Weller 
Mfg. Co. of Chicago have the contract for the ma- 
ehinery outfit complete. 


The improvements to the malt house of the L. 
Rosenheimer Malt and Grain Company of Ikewas- 
kum, Wis., consist of an addition of 12 pneumatic 
drums, a new kiln, and three steel storage tanks, 
with a total capacity of 100,000 bushels. 


Wm. MeMichael of the firm of T. McMichael & 
Son of McGregor, Iowa, well known in the barley 
trade, committed suicide at his lowa home August 
8. There has been no explanation. Mr. Wm. Me- 
Michael represented the firm in Chicago. 


Chicago receipts of new barley have been light, 
but some lots haye been of exceptionally choice 
quality, picked up rapidly for storing at 384@40 
cents. ‘The outlook is faverable; stocks of old barley 
are smaller in the visible supply than for some 
years. 


Walter Bros. of the Walter Bros. Brewing Com- 
pany of Menasha, Wis., have bought the plant of 
the Bohemian Brewing ©o. of Pueblo, Colo. The 
brewery has been making about 1,000 barrels an- 
nually; but the new owners will remodel the prein- 
ises and may build a malt house. 


The German barley crop prospects, especially 
in the choicest districts of Bohemia, Bavaria, and 
the Saale, are highly satisfactory so far. Huu- 
gary’s yield, now harvested, is estimated at 35 per 
cent increase over last year’s crop. The quality of 
the later harvestings is not yet assured. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario Brewers’ and 
Maltsters’ Association was held at Toronto, Ont., 
June 28. The officers. of last year were reélected as 
follows: President, Geo. Sleeman; first vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Davies; second yice-president, John 
Labatt; secretary and treasurer, E. A. Reefe. 


A Milwaukee barley house made inquiries July 
20 as to barley of its correspondents, learning that 
in Wisconsin there will be a smaller production, 
but a better quality than last year; Minnesota an 
average crop of excellent quality; Iowa a larger 
production of much better quality, a large propor- 
tion being good malting;- Nebraska, an average 
production of excellent quality; South Dakota, large 
production of average quality. 


D. HW. Stuhr Grain Co. of Davenport, Iowa, in 
their barley report for 1898, dated July 25, estimate 
the yield of Western spring barley (all barley 
raised east of the Missouri River, including Ne- 
braska) at 38,347,400 bushels, or 4,272,000 less than 
last year; and that of Pacific Coast barley (all 
grown west of Missouri River) at 8,039,000 bushels, 
or a decrease of 16,027,000 bushe!s, or 67 per cent. 
The decrease for 1898 in the Pacific class is due to 
the almost complete failure of the California crop. 
The total yield for the year is estimated, therefore, 
at only 46,386,181 bushels, against 66,685,127 bush- 
els in 1897. They add: “The stock of malt on hand 
with brewers and maltsters has not for a great 


many years been so closely run down as this sea- 
son, due mainly to the fact that the 1897 crop was 
so poor, and the trade only laid in enough stock to 
earry them through, and took the chances for bet- 
ter quality in 1898.” So far their samples show on 
the average a vast improvement over last year’s 
crop in quality, 


Recently published statistics state that the acreage 
devoted to barley in England in 1897 was reduced 
by 69,000 acres; in Scotland an increase of 15,000 
acres in barley. grown was recorded. The total pro- 
duction for the year was 55,158,713 bushels for 
England, 3,116,438 busheis for Wales, and 8,538,915 
bushels for Scotland: The average yield was from 
32 to upward of 33% bushels per acre. The total 
receipts of foreign barley in the United Kingdom 
for the year in question amounted to 18,958,720 
hundredweight, valued at about $23,000,000. 


TO DESTROY THE BARLEY WEEVIL. 


The Country Brewers’ Gazette, London, says the 
following mixture will be found very eflicacious for 
destroying and ridding warehouses and malt houses 
of the barley weevil pest. It should be carefully 
put into all openings in beams, rafters and walls; 
and to be lasting in its effects should be applied 
boiling hot. Use one bushel lime, one bottle best 
earbolic acid, three pounds Russian tallow. Ags the 
weevil increase very rapidly, and are virtually great- 
grandfathers in a few hours, the reader will see 
the absolute necessity of prompt action as soon as 
they see a solitary specimen on their premises. 


EARLY SHIPPING OF BARLEY. 

A barley buyer at Davenport, Iowa, advises his 
farmer frier-ds to hold their barley for a longer time 
before marketing than they usually do. Marketed, 
as much barley is, as soon after harvesting as possi- 
ble, the grain is oniy partially cured, and pretty 
sure to give. the elevator man handling it trouble 
and expense enough, to prevent its heating and 
molding during the sweating process, to more than 
make up for any benefit he may gain by purchasing 
uneured grain. Maltsters, as a rule, do not begin 
their season before September. If the barley were 
held by the farmer until that time, and thus given a 
chance to cure properly, it would probably sell at 
a better profit to the farmer because it would grade 
higher for malting purposes. 


RECENT MALTING PATENTS. 


Geo. J. Meyer of Buffalo, N. Y., has been granted 
a patent (No. 608,888) for pneumatic malting appa- 
ratus. The peculiar feature of the system is the 
construction of the drum, which may be briefly 
described as a perforated rotating shell, containing 
a perforated ventilating tube haying at one end an 
inclined externs’on, the center line of said tube being 
parailel with but not coinciding with the axial line 
of the outer shell, or drum for agitating the growing 
grain. 

Mr. C. N. H. E. Webb of Tytherley, Wimborne, 
England, has invented a malt shovel, the blade of 
which is formed of sheet aluminum or of an alloy of 


that metal. The sides and working edge are 
strengthened by wire and a strip of steel. The ad- 


vantage claimed for this shovel is its extreme light- 
ness, 

Mr. Alex. Fraser, an English brewer, his patented 
the use of oat malt as a substitute for barley malt 
in the brewing of pale ale. The proportions recom- 
mended are 6,048 pounds of oat malt and 224 pounds 
of sugar, or 4,536 pounds of oat malt, 1,512 pounds 
of barley malt, and 1,224 pounds of sugar for 55 to 
60 barrels of pale ale. The oats in the process of 
mashing do not require to be steeped as long as the 
barley, about 45 hours being sufficient. 


THE BARLEY TARIFF. 


A Buffalo paper, on the authority of a prominent 
barley operator of that city, explains the decrease of 
barley acreage in New York state during recent 
years by claiming that the barley tax of 1891 over- 
stimulated production in the Northwest, and drove 
the more costly New York barley out of production. 
It may be possible that the immediate effect of the 
McKinley bill may have been in this direction, since 
New York barley was highly esteemed by local malt- 
sters to mix with Canadian for malting purposes; 
but the truth is that barley growing on the Ameti- 
can continent has in the past ten years followed 
wheat upon the new lands of the West. Barley 
growing has, in fact, moyed westward in Canada 
quite as rapidly as it has in the United States; and 
tariff or no tariff, it would have done so just the 
same. This westward movement began, in fact, in 
Canada some time before the tariff of 1891, the re- 
duction of which by the Wilson bill had no effect 
on production or price. If the tariff had any effect 
on barley production or prices, it probably acted in- 
directly to stimulate (in 1892-93, when barley mait 
was exceptionally: high) the use of corn substitutes 
for barley malt in the production of the light beers 
which have since come to be so popular—perhaps 
more popular, both with brewers and drinkers, than 
the strictly barley malt beers ever were. 


GOMMISSION 


The 
Co. at 


grain commission firm of Conover, Gee & 
Minneapolis, Minn., has dissolved. 


The Tormey Commission Co. at West Superior, 
Wis., has suspended owing to financial troubles. 


W. E. Brigham was recently admitted as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Bowman & Co. at Toledo, Ohio. 


The Woodson-Young Grain Co. is a recent incorpo- 
ration at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital stock of 
$7,500. 


J. D. O’Brien has opened an office at Winnipeg, 
Man., and announced himself as a grain commis- 
sion broker. : 

The 8. 8. Tod Co. of Louisville, Ky., has incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $5,000 to do a gen- 
eral feed and commission business. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co. of Chiexgo, the capital stock 
was increased from $60,000 to $100,000. 


James M. Hobby & Co. haye been incorporated 
at Portland, Maine, with a capital paid in of 
$125,000, to deal in stocks, bonds and grain. 


The Milwaukee Hlevator Co. of Chicago has been 
incorporated by Jacob R. Custer, Joseph A. Griffin 
and Timothy F. Mullens. The capital stock is 
$50,000. 


The International Grain Co. has been incorporated 
at Kansas City, Mo., with a capital stock of $2,000. 
The incorporators are G. H. Dayis, F. C. Davis and 
Issy Lande. 


The McQueen Grain Co. has been incorporated at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to deal in grain, hay, seeds, 
ete., on commission. The capital stock is $5,000; 
one-half paid in, 


At Minneapolis, Minn., the Sidle-Scott Go. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
to carry on a general grain business. The incorpo- 
rators are H. B. Barber, C. K. Sidle and A. M. 
Scott. 


Wm. C. Bloomingdale, the hay and produce mer- 
chant, has removed his head office to 95 Broad 
Street, New York, from Commercial Wharf, Brook- 
lyn. A branch office will be continued at the latter 
place under the management of Mr. Fredericks, as 
usual, 


Gregory, Carter & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to en- 
gage in the grain and elevator business, The 
officers are W. D. Gregory, president; O. P. Carter, 
vice-president; C. E. Thayer, secretary, and J. HH. 
Cook, treasurer. The above, with J. Jennison, con- 
stitute tlie board of directors. 


S. W. Edwards & Son, commission merchants and 
feed dealers of Chicago, Ill., with elevator and 
warehouse at 110 to 120 N. Elizabeth Street, are 
contemplating adding to their already very com- 
plete facilities by putting in a new mill for grinding 
flaxseed. They have been having a good demand 
for flaxseed meal during the past few months, and 
with their new mill will be able to supply the trade 
to better advantage. 


Ware & Leland, commission merchants of Chi- 
cago, Ill, have recently added additional rooms to 
their suite of offices in the Gaff building to accom- 
modate their growing business. The company has 
representatives on all the principal exchanges of 
the country, and have just put in private wires to 
the principal cities. The New York office at 11 New 
Street is in charge of John Savoy. The firm now 
has eight representatives on the Chicago Board of 
Trade. A foreign department has been established, 
and this is in the hands of capable operators. The 
cash business is in charge of E. G. Heeman, 
Dwight O. Clapp is general manager of the office, 
while the traveling representatives are L. B. Wil- 
son and GC. K. Sacket. 


OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls flom the following gentlemen 
inently connected with the grain and eleyator interests, 
the month: 


prom- 
uring 


Robt. W. Jessup, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. S. Leas of Barnard & Leas, Moline, Ill. 

Leo Peterson, Commercial Review, Portland, Ore. 
J. F. Johnson of Johnson & Field Mfg. Co., Racine, 


. Wis. 


C. R. De La Matyr, of Seeley, Son & Co., Fremont, 
Neb. 

©. N. Howes of Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y. 

A. EF. Shuler, Minneapolis, Minn., representing 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y 

KEK. A. Ordway, Kansas City, Mo., representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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TT. J. Haybacker & Co. have commenced work on 
a large hay warehouse at Cadmus, Mich. 


A fire on Bernard Meyer’s stock farm near Somer- 
ville, N. J., on July 14, burned 200 tons of hay. 


Breed & Co.’s hay and grain storehouse at Lynn, 
Mass., was destroyed by fire on July 19. Loss 
$3,000. 


O. J. Liggett’s wholesale hay house at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, was partially destroyed by fire August 
3. Loss $3,500, partly insured. 

H. G. Evans of Louisville, Ky., was recently 
awarded a government contract for 1,000,000 pounds 
of straw at 35 cents per hundred. 


During the first five months of 1897 the Argentine 
Republic. exported 333,603 bales of hay, against 
359,127 bales in the same period of 1897. 


A large contract for hay was recently let by the 
quartermaster at Tampa, Fla., to G. W. Brooke ef 
Atlanta, Ga., at 714% cents per 100 pounds. 


Harvey & Tregloan of Clyde Park, Mont., have 
put up about 1,000 tons of hay this season, con- 
sisting of alfalfa, timothy and small grains. 

The Quartermaster’s Department recently pur- 
chased of John Moonan, in the open market at New 
York, 756,000 pounds of hay at 75 cevis per hun- 
dred. 

On July 11 a fire destroyed Wm. B. Colyer’s hay 
barn at Central Bridge, N. Y., containing 500 tons 
of straw. Insurance said to be $1,000 less than 
value. 


James T. Clendenin and Wm. Hopps have been 
elected to serve for 3 years aS members of the 


hay and straw committee of the Baltimore Cham- 


ber of Commerce. 


On July 18 a large hay barn on the farm of Ed- 
ward Simms, near Little Falls, N. Y., was struck 
by lightning and destroyed by fire. It contained 


On 


about 75 tons of new and 25 tons of old hay. 


The hay and feed establishment of John J. 
Badenoch at 44 Desplaines Street, Chicago, had a 
narrow escape from destruction by fire recently. 
A load of hay standing at the rear door caught fire, 
but was soon extinguished, with a loss of $25. 


The St. Louis Hay & Grain Co. last month se- 
cured a government contract for 9,000,000 pounds 
of hay to be delivered at Chickamauga. This will 
require from 450 to 500 cars to transport it, and is 
said to be the largest single hay contract ever let 
by the government. 


The Harrison Hay & Gia'n Co. of St. Louis made 
an assignment recently as a result of the slump 
in prices following the collapse of the Leiter deal. 
The firm was heavily loaded with cash oats. Mr. 
W. B. Harrison, president of the company, has 
many friends on the Exchange willing to aid him, 
and he will probably resume business in a short 
time. 


The East St. Louis Hay Exchange at Hast St. 
Louis, Ill., was totally destroyed by fire on July 28, 
also 5 cars of baled hay standing on a sidetrack 
near by. The Exchange was the property of For- 
rester, Baxter & Co. The building cost $4,600, and 
was insured for $3,500. The contents were fully 
covered by insurance. The fire originated from a 
locomotive spark. 


Two supposed incendiary fires occurred at Brock- 
ton, Mass., on July 20. The first destroyed the hay 
storage rooms and stable of C. H. Felker & Co. 
About 100 tons of hay and 6 horses were lost. The 
loss is partially covered by insurance. Before this 
fire was extinguished the hay and grain warehouse 
of Nye & Gleason was found to be on fire. Here 
800 tons of hay and considerab‘e grain and other 
stock were totally destroyed. Nye & Gleason also 
earried insurance covering the major portion of 
their loss. 


The St. Louis system of handling hay will prob- 
ably be introduced into the warehouses of Chicago, 
as the result of a visit made by a committee from 
the Hay Receivers’ Association of Chicago, com- 
posed of Geo. 8S. Bridges and M. M. Freeman. The 
distinctive feature of the St. Louis plan is that the 
cars of hay are run into the warehouse and 
weighed, then unloaded and weighed again. The 
hay is piled according to grade. This is said to be 
much more economical and satisfactory than the 


“track system” of handling in yogue in Chicago 
and other places. 


During the 6 months ending June 80, 1898, there 
was received in New York harbor 188,516 tons of 
hay against 155,557 tons during the corresponding 
period of last year, and 152,893 tons in 1896. These 
figures are exclusive of all hay intended for ex- 
port, and show a surprising increase of local con- 
sumption. 


According to the Citrograph of Redlands, Cal., 
Jas. C. Cole cut and baled 44 tons of hay of extra 
good quality from a ranch of less than 10 acres. 
The land was thoroughly prepared and twice irri- 
gated. The hay is said to be worth $20 per ton 
there, thus making the crop worth about $90 per 
acre. For a dry season this is considered remarka- 
bly good even in that productive region, and cer- 
tainly savors of a larger percentage of profit than 
any dealer would dare dream of nowadays. 


Reports as to the new crop of hay, from all over 
the United States and Canada, are nearly, it not 
quite, unanimously to the effect that it is one of 
the best crops ever harvested, both as to quantity 
and quality. As the crops in the importing coun- 
tries are almost equally good, it is evident that 
very low prices will prevail. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the relations between shipper and re- 
ceiver, and buyers and sellers generally, will be 
much more satisfactory than they are during sea- 
sons when efforts are constantly being made to 
force poor grades onto the market. 


The total receipts and shipments of bailed hay at 
various markets during the first 6 months of 1895S, 
compared with the same period of 1897, were as 
follows: 

Receipts. Shipments. 

1898. 1897. 1898. 1897. 

Chicago, tons.... ..118,596 121,880 6,232 12,401 
Cincinnati, tons .... 74,9388 45,526 59,705 26,829 
St. Louis, tons . 76,327 99,866 20,940 38,631 
Indianapolis, tons .. 2,010 4,620 40 110 
Kansas City, tons,.. 42,010 47,640 12,400 26,920 
San Francisco, tons. 48,946 62,759 4,072 5,050 
Minneapolis, tons .. 9,877 9,090 3871 181 


Milwaukee, tons .. 9,889 9,128 105 1,062 
Peoria matOHS\ wer. vioteus 19,675 15,510 4,447 5,730 
Baltimore, tons 2) 28,223 929) 200 IG: ceo! wei 
Philadelphia, tons .. 38,420 46,320 1,078 286 
Boston, toms ...... 84,700 86458 7,662 6,762 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending July 16 the receipts were 
5,143 tons, against 2,661 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 278 tons, against 171 
tons for the previous week. The market was duil 
and unsatisfactory throughout the week. There was 
a moderate inquiry for choice, sound, old Timothy 
hay, and as the offerings were light a steady feel- 
ing prevailed. Most of the arrivals consisted of low 
grades of old Timothy and Prairie and new Prairie 
and the market was overstocked. The demand was 
extremely light for these grades and receivers found 
it almost impossible to dispose of consignments. 
Sales of choice Timothy ranged at $8.00@10.00— 
outside for old; No. 1, $7.50@9.00; No. 2, $7.50@8.00; 
Not Graded, $6.00@8.50; Clover Mixed, $7.00@7.25; 
Choice Prairie, $7.00@9.50—outside for old Iowa; No. 
1, $5.75@8.00; No. 2, $4.00@5.75; No. 3, $3.00@4.50; 
No. 4, $8.00; Not Graded, $3.00@7.00. Rye straw 
sold at $4.75@5.50, and oat straw at $3.75@4.00. 

During the week ending July 28, the receipts were 
4,394 tone, against 5,143 tons for the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 195 tons, against 278 
tons for the previous week. The offerings of strictly 
choice old Timothy were small during the week 
and a good local inquiry existed. The market for 
low grades of Timothy and all descriptions of ney 
Prairie was exceedingly dull throughout the week. 
Receipts were large and the demand was extremely 
light. Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $7.00@ 
9.00 new and $8.50@9.50 old; No. 1, $6.50@8.00 new 
and $7.50@8.25 old; No. 2, $6.00@6.50 new and $6.50@ 
7.50 old; No. 3, $6.50 new and $7.00 old; Not Graded, 
$3.00@7.00 new and $5.00@8.00 old; No Grade, $5.00 
new; Choice Prairie, $6.75@8.00 new and $9.00 old; 
No. 1, $4.00@6.50 new; No. 2, $38.00@4.00 new anid 
$3.00@4.00 old; No. 4, $2.25 old; Not graded, $3.00 
new. Rye straw sold at $4.50@5.00, and oat straw 
at $3.00. 

During the week ending July 30 the receipts were 
2,596 tons, against 4,394 tons the previous week. 
Shipments were 33 tons, against 195 tons the pre- 
vious week. An exceedingly light business was 
transacted throughout ‘the week. The arrivals 
showed a very material falling off and the demand 
was correspondingly slack. The market ruled dull 
throughout the week. 

Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $7.00@8.00 new 
and $9.00@9.25 old; No. 1, $6.00@7.50 new and $7.25 
@8.00 old; No. 2, $6.50 new and $5.00@8.00 old; No. 
2, $6.00 for new and old; Not Graded, $5.00 @7.00 
new and $6.00@8.50 old; No Grade, $3.00@4.00 for 
heating. Choice Prairie, $6.50@8.00 new; No. 1, $4.00 
@7.00 new and $3.00 old; No. 2, $3.00@4.50 new; No. 


3, $3.00 new; No. 4, $2.50 old; Not Graded, $3.00 for 
a heating and $5.00 for old. Oat straw sold at 

3.00. 

During the week ending August 6 the receipts were 
2,413 tons, against 2,596 tons the previous week. 
Shipments for the week were 118 tons, against 33 
tons for the previous week. A very quiet market 
was experienced during the week and the demand 
was light from all sources. The daily arrivals, how- ° 
ever, continued light and this enabled receivers to 
keep the market well cleaned up and also to dis- 
pose of the late accumulations. Prices exhibited 
no material change, although the feeling was a little 
firmer. Sales of Choice Timothy ranged at $8.00@ 
8.50 new and $9.25 old; No. 1, $7.25@7.50 new and 
$8.00@8.50 old; No. 2, $7.00@7.50 old; Not Graded, 
$6.00@7.50 new and $6.00 old; Choice Prairie, $7.00 
@8.00 new; No. 1, $4.00@5.50 new; No. 2, $4.00@ 
5.00; No. 8, $8.00@3.50; No. 4, $38.00. Rye straw 
sold at $5.00@5.50. 


TEXAS HAY DEALERS ORGANIZE. 


Pursuant to a call issued by F. W. Meyer of 
Bonney, Texas, for all parties interested in the hay 
trade of Texas to meet at Houston on August 3, 
over forty persons were present. I, W. Meyer was 
made temporary chairman and stated the objects in 
organizing, prominent among which would be to de- 
vise ways and means for producing better hay, and 
ways of getting it to market to the best advantage. 
Those present were enrolled as members. While the 
committee on organization was out a very practical 
discussion was engaged in. The committee on or- 
ganization then reported as follows: 

The committee on organization of the hay dealers 
of the coast country suggest as follows: 

1. This organization shall be known as the South 
Texas Hay Association. 

2. Members of this Asscciation shall consist of 
hay makers, hay shippers, hay dealers, hay brokers 
and commission men, implement dealers, and all 
persons in any way interested in the production 
and marketing of hay. 

3. The officers of this Association shall consist of 
one president and vice president, a secretary and 
treasurer. 

4 There shall be assessed the sum of 50 cents 
for each quarter as dues against each member of 
this Association. 

5. That a committee of five hall be appointed 
by the chair, whose duty it shall be to draft a code 
of by-laws to govern this Association. 

The report was adopted and the committee on 
by-laws appointed. Officers were then elected ss 
follows: I’. W. Meyer of Bonney, president; J. M. 
McGinty of Alvin, secretary; Fletcher Wilson of Tia 
Porte, vice-president; W. N. Tigner of Sandy Point, 
treasurer. : 

At the afternoon session the chairman was _ in- 
structed to appoint a committee on railroad and 
transportation, and he named the following: H. W. 
Cortes of Houston, W. J. B. Moor of Algoa, and 
E. D. Carter of: Alvin. 

It was decided to send a delegate to the National 
Hay Convention at Buffalo. President Meyer was 
selected and $75, as his expense fund, was raised 
on the spot. 

More practical questions were brought before the 
meeting than rarely come before any convention, 
and to keep matters moving, Monday, August 29, 
was selected as the date of next meeting, to be held 
at the Business League Rooms, Houston. 


THE NATIONAL HAY ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION. : 


The fifth annual convention of the National Hay 
Association, held at Buffalo, N. Y., on August 9-10- 
11, was the most successful of any yet held. The 
meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock on the 
9th by President E. L. Rogers of Philadelphia, and 
Mayor Diehl welcomed the visitors to Buffalo in 
a very happy manner. Robt. R. Hefford, president 
of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, also delivered 
an address. ‘The report of the directors submitted 
by President Rogers, showed that the Association, 
which was formed at Cleveland five years ago with 
65 members, now has over 500 members and is 
prosperous. At the afternoon session the reports 
of the various committees were submitted and new 
committees on grades, membership and nomina- 
tions appointed. 

At the evening session the following papers were — 
read, each followed by a discussion: ‘Past, Present 
and Future of the Hay Trade,’ Cyrus H. Bates, 
Boston, Mass.; “Hay Shipping as a Profitable Busi- 
ness; Is It a Thing of the Past?’ A. E. Clutter, 
Lima, 0.; “Supply and Demand as Related to the 
Hay Trade,” Jas. T. Clendenin, Baltimore, Md.; 
“How the Hay Dealer of this Country Can Better 
His Present Condition,” Geo. 8S. Bridge, Chicago, 
Ill.; “The Nationtl Hay Association—What It Has 
Accomplished, and Its Future,” Willis Bullock, 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; “Freight Rates on Hay,” P. W. 
Pitt, Baltimore, Md.; ‘Terminal Warehouses,” D. 
W. Clifton, St. Louis, Mo.; ‘The Benefits to Be De- 
rived from the National Hay Association,” J. <A. 
Heath, Lenox, Mich. 

The second day’s session was devoted principally 
to general discussions, new and unfinished business 
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and election of officers. The report of the Commit- 
tee on Grades recommending that choice timothy 
hay shall be timothy not mixed with over one-twen- 
lieth of other grasses, properly cured, bright, natu- 
ral color, sound and well mixed, and that No. 1 
timothy shall not be more than one-eighth mixed 
with clover or other tame grasses, properly cured, 
good color, sound and well baled, was adopted after 
a hot fight in which the Hastern men were defeated. 
It was also decided that the next convention be 
held in Detroit. 

On the afternoon of the 11th the delegates were 
entertained by the Buffalo Hay Association with a 
ride on Lake Erie and Niagara River. 


y Ce . é 
SUTCS ~ Casualties 


Gilchrist & Co.’s grain elevator at Grafton, Iowa, 
was destroyed by fire on July 29. 


Lawson’s Elevator at Kenton, Ohio, was burned 
July 28. Loss $3,500; insurance $3,000. 


The grain eleyator at Knobnoster, Mo., was un- 
roofed by the heavy windstorm which swept over 
that town on July 29. 

‘On July 11 a fire destroyed nearly all the business 
portion of Soledad, Cal., including the grain ware- 
house of W. H. Bingaman. eg 


The Northwestern Grain Company’s elevator at 
Bingham Lake, Minn., was burned recently, to- 
gether with 1,000 bushels of oats. 


The Detroit, Grand Rapids & Western freight 
house and elevator at Plymouth, Mich., was de- 
stroyed by fire on August 4. Loss about $2,000. 


The gas engine in Nutt & Wells’ elevator at Ur- 
bana, Ohio, blew up one day last month, completely 
destroying it and injuring Mr. Wells about the 
arm. 

Fire in C. O. Breed & Co.’s grain store at West 
Lynn, Mass., on July 18, caused a loss of about $700. 
The loss is covered by insurance. The fire origi- 
nated from a locomotive spark. 


C. H. Cox’s grain storehouse at Haverhill, Mass., 
was badly damaged by fire on July 17. Estimated 
damage to building, $1,500; to hay, grain, etc., $2 500, 
probably covered by insurance. 


Sparks from a locomotive set fire to the roof of 
the Draper Elevator at Janesville, Wis, on July 
28. Several hundred dollars’ damage was done to 
the building and machinery. 


The explosion of a boiler in the Niagara Starch 
Works plant at Buffalo, N. Y., on July 14, wrecked 
the building, killed the engineer and fireman and 
four other persous, and injured 26. 


J. R. Bailey’s elevator at Pierce Junction, Kans., 
was destroyed by fire on July 15. The elevator had 
been receiving new wheat for 2 days preyious to 
the fire, the origin of which is unknown. 


J. D. McFarren’s grain elevator at Lewis Creel, 
near Columbus, Ind., burued July 30. ft contained 
1.500 bushels of wheat and 500 bushels of corn. Loss 
$5,000, insurance $3,200. The fire is said to have 
been of incendiary origin. 


Grant Campbell’s elevator at Atlanta, Ohio, on 
the Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley Railroad, was 
burned recently. The building is said to have con- 
tained 2,500 bushels of corn, 8,000 bushels of wheat, 
and a large quantity of wool, valued at about 
$12,000. Insurance $4,500. 

Geo. Helm’s elevator at Long View, Ill., was de- 
stroyed by fire on July 21. The building with ad- 
joining cribs contained 7,000 bushels of corn, 4,000 
of which belonged to Catiin & George, and 3,000 to 
W. Churehill. Mr. Helm had $3,000 insurance on 
his elevator, valued at $5,000. 


The engine room of the Fowler Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator at Omaha, Nebr., was destroyed by fire on 
July 19. The building is operated under lease by 
the Pratt Grain Co. The total loss is about $1,000. 
Good work of the fire department saved the elevator 
and its 28,000 bushes of corn. 


B. A. Turner’s graim warehouse at Van Alstyne, 
Texas, was burned July 21. The building contained 
6,000 bushels of corn belonging to Mr. Turner, and 
1,500 bushels of oats and 500 bushels of wheat be- 
longing to Thompson & Berry. Mr. Turner had 
$3,250 insurance, but the latter firm had none. 


Geo. Beyer’s grain elevator at Depue, Ill., was de- 
stroyed by fire July 25. It contained nearly 10,000 
bushels of grain, nearly all of which belonged to 
three farmers. Mr. Beyer had $1,000 insurance 
against a loss of over $3,000. Mr. Beyer will build 
a dump and continue to take care of his trade. 


A spark from a railroad engine in Rush County, 
Kansas, on July 30, started a conflagration that 
swept over a wide area, destroying thousands of 
dollars’ worth of wheat in stacks, and many fields 
of oats ready for the harvest. William Greenway’s 
loss was the greatest, 34 stacks of wheat, the har- 


vest from 250 acres, which would have yielded 
nearly 7,000 bushels. ’ 


A grain elevator at Lebanon, 8S. Dak., belonging 
to the Sleepy Eye Mill Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn., was 
destroyed by fire recently. Ed. Stevens had just 
arrived to open up the house for the fall trade 
when the fire occurred. A 15,000-bushel house is 
being put up to take its place. 


The Star Hlevator, located in yards of the M. C. 
R. R. in the western part of Detroit, Mich., was de- 
stroyed by fire on July 25. The house was owned 
by Gilett & Hall and Carson, Craig & Co. It con- 
tained but little grain, and was valued at $12,000, 
and insured for about $9,000. It will probably be 
rebuilt at once. 


Ed. Baldwin’s grain elevator at Weston, Ohio, 
was destroyed by fire July 26. ,There was con- 
siderable new wheat in the house, and the loss is 
placed at about $5,000. Insurance, $3,000. A row 
of empty corn cribs belonging to Churchill & Co. 
were also burned. The fire is thought to have origi- 
nated from the boiler furnace. 


On July 19 fire destroyed T. C. Powers’ grain ele- 
vator at Belgrade, Mont. The building was full 
of grain, mostly oats, and the total loss is placed at 
$60,000, some of which will fall on the farmers who 
had grain in store, uninsured. The fire is supposed 
to have had its origin in a spark from a locomotive, 
as it originated in the top story. 


At Dayton, Wash., on August 3 a fire destroyed 
six grain warehouses. The burned buildings were: 
The Alliance Warehouse, the Engle, the Engle & 
Gillis, the Broughton, and two houses belonging to 
the Western Warehouse Company. The total ca- 
pacity of these houses was about 300,000 bushels, 
and about 80,000 bushels of grain was in store. 


Employes of Metcalf & Co., Chicago, who have 
the contract to rebuild the Union Hlevator, in East 
St.Louis, lll, were engaged in blasting away the 
old foundation on August 3, when a premature dis- 
charge exp'oded a quantity of dynamite stored near 
by. Huge pieces of rock were blown through the 
side of the St. Louis Transfer Company’s stables, 
killing three horses and causing damages to the 
extent of about $1,000. 


Nelson Heald, an employe of the Marseilles Manu- 
facturing Company of Marseilles, Ill, fell 
throggh an elevator shaft to his death. 
He was engaged in lowering shellers from 
the third flocr to the first for loading for 
shipment, and had a couple on a truck. The ele- 
vator was down, he reached for the rope to start it 
up, lost his balance and with the truck and shellers 
landed in a heap, forty feet below. His skull was 
erushed and he died in a short time after being 
picked up. 


PERSONAL 


Wm. Frick is now with the Globe Hlevator Co. at 
West Superior, Wis. 

A. A. Truax of Mt. Vernon is 
Alexandria, S. Dak. 

L. B. Hopping is buyer for the elevator at Cedar 
Bluffs, Nebr., this year. 


P. E. Ballett of Edinburg has taken charge of the 
elevator at Cowden, Ill. 


now located at 


Thos. Finan now has charge of Z. H. Travis’ grain 
business at Edgerton, Ohio. 


Z. T. Burn has taken a position at Anchor, IL, 
with the Crescent Grain Co. 


Cass Brown of Darwin has charge of the new 
Farmers’ Elevator at Dassel, Minn. 


J. M. Shively is the new manager of the Shella- 
barger Elevator at Cerro Gordo, Il. 


Wm. R. Smith will again act as buyer for the 
Peavey Company at Mitchell, S. Dak. 

A, Stubbs has accepted a position as manager of 
Fryer & Smith’s elevator at Delavan, Ill. 


Fred Podratz will be the buyer for the Pacific 
Elevator at Winthrop, Minn., this year. 


John Black has taken the position of buyer for 
the Central Grain Co. at Burnside, Iowa. 

Nat. Davis of Savanna, IJ1l., is now operating the 
Bosch-Ryan Elevator at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Bert Dockstader of Cawker City is assisting 
W. EF. Hill in buying grain at Osborne, Kans, 

J. O. Courtright will manage the grain warehouse 
of Hillstand, Warner & Co. at Pullman, Wash. 


A. I*, Streseman is this year acting as buyer for 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Winthrop, Minn. 


i. M. E. Elkins is the manager of J. P. Baden’s 
new elevator and feed mill at Newkirk, Okla. 


J. J. Daley has taken charge of the Middle Divi- 
sion Elevator at Wapella, Ill, superseding V. R. St. 


John, who will make his headquarters at Blooming- 
ton and travel for the company. 


George H. Webster, an old partner of Armour & 
Co., is now president of the Armour Elevator Co. 


Secretary Stone has been granted a two months’ 
vacation by the Chicago Board of Trade directors. 


Nele Steele has returned to Howard, S. Dak., and 
opened A. EK. Rippe’s grain warehouse for business. 


I. C. Miller, the grain dealer at Kernan, Ill, was 
badly injured recently by being thrown from a 
horse. 

L. J. Larson of Winthrop, has opened the grain 
warehouse at Lafayette, Minn., for handling the 
new crop. 


W. R. Mathews is in charge of the Cargill Ele- 
vater at De Pere, Wis., which was reopened on 
August 1, 


I. B. Heiker has resigned his position as man- 
ager of the elevator at Radcliffe, Iowa, and will 
go to Oklahoma. : 


Walter D. Stearns of Fitchburg, Mass., has taken 
charge of a branch grain store at Worcester for 
Coleman & Drury. 


A. G. Hahn of Elkton, S. Dak., has been assigned 
this year by the Northwestern Elevator Co. as 
buyer at Watertown. 


Washington Holmes will manage the new elevator 
at Duxbury, S. Dak., as he has managed the ware- 
house ‘which it replaces. 


Robert Lindblom, the well-known Chicago Board 
of Trade man, is visiting his daughters in Sweden 
for a couple of months. 


J. H. Dudley of Morris, Minn., has accepted a 
position as manager of the Duluth Elevator Co.’s 
elevator at Hillsboro, N. Dak. 


Ed. Stevens of Sleepy Eye, Minn., will act 
as buyer at the new elevator at Lebanon, S. Dak., 
owned by the Sleepy Eye Mill Co. 


Ff. L. Wheeler is now located at Scotland, 8S. Dak., 
where_he is engaged in the grain and coal business. 
He moved from Howard recently. 


I. B. Oison has resigned his position in an ele- 
vator at Grafton, N. Dak., and moved to Mackinock, 
where he has purchased business interests. 


T. M. Bowers, who was for several years in charge 
of the elevator at Wheeler Station, Minn., takes 
charge this year of the M. & D. Elevator at Barry. 


W. R. Williams, for several years in the employ 
of the Huntington Elevator Co., will have charge 
of the company’s business at Taopi, Minn., this 
year. . 

J. W. Raymond has succeeded T. Y. Williams as 
manager of the Tacoma Grain Company’s ware- 
houses at Oakesdale, Belmont and McCoy’s Siding, 
Wash. 


G. H. Fuller, for 10 years with the grain depart- 
ment of Bartlett, Frazier & Co., took charge on July 
20 of the cash grain business of Peavey & Co. at 
Chicago. 


BH. W. Calkins has withdrawn from the Whitman 
Grain & Coal Co. at North Abington, Mass., of 
which be was general manager, and will enter 
new business. 


Allan B. Wallace, of the grain firm of Smith & 
Wallace, Newark, N. J., has been appointed major 
of the Third Battalion, Fourth Infantry, New Jer- 
sey Volunteers. 


J. H. Ware, of the firm of Ware & Leland of 
Chicago, has just-returned from a three months’ 
trip to Europe, where he went to establish foreign 
connections for his house. 


William R. McQuillan, of the Union Grain & Hay 
Company, Cincinnati, was roundly congratulated 
recently on the receipt of the news that there had 
arrived at his home a new girl baby. 


John C. Legg was recently reélected chairman of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce wheat com- 
mittee, John W. Snyder, of the corn committee, and 
Emory Kirwan, of the oats committee. 


Governor Tanner has appointed William Kil- 
patrick of Chicago secretary of the Illinois Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission, to succeed B. B. 
Ray, who resigned a few months ago to accept a 
position as paymaster in the United States Army. 


The many friends along the Wabash Railroad, of 
H. A. Flemraing, division freight agent of the 
road, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill., will 
be sorry to learn that he is at Indiana Mineral 
Springs at Attica, Ind., suffering from an attack 
of rheumatism. 


Farmers in Sherman County, Iowa, have organ- 
ized a hail insurance society, the mutual agree- 
ment being that the party injured shall receive for 
his grain destroyed by hail one per cent of the 
grain raised by other members of the company. 
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Court Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the ‘‘American Elevator and Graln 
Trade” by J. L. Rosenberger, LL B., of the Chicago Bar. ] 


Can Mortgage Unplanted Crops in North Dakota. 


In the recent case of Donovan against the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company, the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota holds, 75 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 809, that, under section 4680 of the Revised 
Codes, a valid mortgage may be made upon an un- 
planted crop, in that state, and will attach thereto as 
a lien as soon as the same comes into existence by the 
agency of the mortgagor, and that a holder of a 
mortgage of that character, haying a present right 
of possession to grain, after it is grown, may main- 
tain an action against a wrongdoer for the con- 
version of the grain embraced in the mortgage. 


Bound by Uniform Bill of Lading Conditions. 


An action brought against a carrier to recover 
for loss sustained by reason of the destruction, in 
its warehouse, while awaiting shipment. of certain 
flour, by fire, was made to turn on the decision 
of the point as to whether or not the provisions of 
the Official Classification imposing the limitations 
of the Uniform Bill of Lading on the rate named 
in the 1taviff sheet governed the shipment. 

It was argued, on the one hand, that the carrier 
was liable as insurer, as at common law, notwith- 
standing the provision to the contrary in the bill 
of lading, because the flour was specifically classi- 
fied in the tariff sheet, and it was not necessary 
to vefer to the Official Classification in order to 
ascertain its class, the words in the tariff sheet, 
“subject to Official Classification,” not applying. 
And it was further contended that it was the duty 
of the carriér to make and publish a rate with 
full common-law liability, and this could be done 
only by stating upon the tariff sheet the common- 
law rate, either in figures, or by some appropriate 
language; that the words, “subject to Official Classi- 
fication,” did not inform the shipper that he was 
to look any further than the tariff sheet for the 
rate, so as to bind him by a provision in the classi- 
fication making the rate 20 per cent higher than 
that named on the tariff sheet if shipment were 
not made subject to the conditions of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading. 

The conclusion sought to be drawn from the 
proposition that no rates with full common- 
law liability were ever made and _ published, 
was that it was the duty of the carrier to 
make and publish such rates; and, if only one 
schedule of rates was ever made and published, 
that must necessarily have involved full common- 
law liability, notwithstanding anything in the 
schedule or the bill of lading to the cortrary. 

But the Supreme Court of Minnesota decides 
against these contentions, holding, Mannheim In- 
surance Co. vy. Erie & Western Transportation Co., 
5 N. W. Rep. 602, that the reference in the rate 
sheet to the Official Classification made the latter 
a component and concomitant part of the schedule 
of rates, and that this was a making and estab- 
lishing of schedules of rates both under the 
Uniform Bill of Lading and also under the full 
common-law liability. 

It also maintains, that, even if the rates under 
the full common-law liability were unreasonable 
and exorbitant, this fact would not render the rates 
under the limited liability invalid, provided they 
were themselves reasonable. 


Liability for Destruction of Grain on Tracks of 
Transfer Company. 


It. was the custom of a railway company using 
the track facilities of an. independent terminal com- 
pany to place cars on the tracks of the latter and 
leave them there, after sending prompt notice to 
the consignee, until the consignee should indicate 
the particular point where he wanted delivery made, 
or to which he wanted the shipments forwarded, 
when the railway company would make out and 
deliver to the terminal company a new waybill, on 
which that company would transfer the car as 
directed. ‘ 
Now, if the facts were simply that under the 
agreement between the railway company and the 
transfer company for the latter to furnish the former 
with yard and track facilities, and in accordance 
with the custom which had grown up, cars from the 
road were taken by the terminal company and 
placed upon its tracks, and permitted to remain 
there until the railway company, at the request of 
the’ consignee, should make out and deliyer to the 
terminal company new waybills showing a particu- 
lar destination, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals suggests that it would, perhaps, be true 
that the responsibility of the railway company for 
the cars in-question with their contents of barley, 
which were destroyed by fire, on the terminal com- 
pany’s tracks, had not ceased, because the waybills 
under which they could haye been transferred had 
not been made out.  _ , 

But it appearing, besides the fact of the custom, 


that the shipments of barley referred to were made 
to or by way of that terminal point in order that 
the cars should come into the possession of the ter- 
minal company for transfer in pursuance of an 
understanding amounting to an agreement between 
that company and the consignee that the company 
should hold the cars on its tracks, and afford other 
facilities about its yards, unt 1 the consignee should 
sell the barley and determine and give notice to 
what point transfer should be made, the court holds 
that delivery to the terminal company relieved the 
railway company of liability without regard to any 
delay in making out new waybills. 

The court maintains that the agreement last 
mentioned was equivalent to a specific direction by 
the consignee upon the receipt of each car by the 
terminal company that the car should be held for 
further orders; and that in that situation, what- 
ever otherwise might have been the railway com- 
pany’s duty, it was under no obligation to notify the 
consignee of the arrival of a car, and it was not 
material whether such notice was given or not. 

The consignee, whether buyer of the grain or 
agent of the shippers, the court further insists, Bos- 
worth against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, 87 lWederal Reporter, 72, had 
authoriiy, in the absence of notice to the contrary, 
to direct what disposition should be made of the 
ears on their arrival at the terminal point; and that 
the legal result was the same as if the terminal 
company’s possession and detention of the cars had 
been with the consent or by direction of the ship- 
pers. 

No liability as commou earrier, it is said, could 
attach to the terminal association until a forward 
movement or transfer of the cars should be ordered, 
so, it would seem, its liability was, in the meantime, 
that of a warehsuseman, or bailee for hire. 


The FXCHANGES 


P. R. Wilpoite has been re-elected grain inspector 
at Chattanooga for the year ending June, 1899. 


No session of the Board of Trade was held at 
Kansas City on August 6, that day having been se- 
lected as Kansas City Day at the Omaha Exposi- 
tion. 


The grain and hay men of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce ave highly pleased at the appoint- 
ment of John S. Furlong as city weigher. A spe- 
cial delegation waited on the Mayor to express their 
satisfaction of his action. 3 


The Grain, Hay and Feed Receivers’ Association 
of Cincinnati has made an amendment to the prin- 
cipal rule of the organization, extending the time 
in which customers can make settlement before 
being listed, from 12 o’clock of the second day fol- 
lowing purchase, to 1 o’clock. This makes practi- 
eally another day. 


The Montreal Corn Hxchange has a membership 
which represents an annual export business of $47.- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. It is amalgamated with the 
Board of Trade but has distinct business sessions 
open only to members, who pay an extra fee of $10 
per year. There is talk of raising the annual dues 
of the Board and then giving all members the priy- 
ileges of the Corn Exchange. 


A Call Board has been inaugurated by members 
of the Montreal Board of Trade and Corn Exchange 
for the purpose of dealing in wheat, corn, oats, pork, 
lard, short ribs, seeds, etc., also New York stocks, 
British Consols, French three per cents and Spanish 
fours. The object of the above board is to save Chi- 
cago and New York commissions, and to confine the 
profits and losses to Montreal. Sessions of the 
Board are held every afternoon. t 


The Grain Inspection Committee of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce was called upon a few 
days ago to settle a dispute between Rieker & Lip- 
pert and W. H. Kramer. The former firm sold to 
Mr. Kramer a car of oats that were to be old oats. 
Complaint was made that there were enough new 
oats in the stock to make the car grade new oats, 
and upon inspection by the committee this was 
found to be the case, and it was decided that Rieker 
& Lippert should refund the difference in price be- 
tween old and new oats. 


John Hill Jr. has for some time been receiving 
hearty support from the Chicago Board of Trade 
for his vigorous crusade against the bucket shops, 
in his capacity as chairman of the Anti-Bucket 
Shop Committee. Mr. Hill has also been actively 


engaged as chairman of the Anti-Gambling 
Committee of the Civie. Federation of Chi- 
cago. In this work also he was not opposed by 


fhe members until he commenced a campaign 
against pool selling at the Washington Park Club 
races. A majority of the members of this club are 
also members of the Board of Trade and influences 
were at once brought to bear that compelled Mr. 
Hill to resign from the Board of Trade committee. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors his resigna- 


tion was accepted by a vote of 12 to 2, President 
Carter and Wm. N. Eckhardt standing by Mr. Hill 
to the end. The discussion on this question lasted 
nearly an hour, and all recognized Mr. Hill’s effi- 
ciency in working against gambling that interfered 
with their business, but when it came to suppressing 
gambling connected with their interests or pleasure, 
they would have none of it. President Carter has 
just appointed a new committee composed of James 
Nicol, Henry O. Parker and W. N. Eckhardt. 


Items from Abroad 


Beerbohm estimates that America will be called 
upon to furnish 176,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
1898-99. 


Recent reports from India say that rains have 
fallen throughout that country and all fears of 
famine are allayed. 


During the first five months of this year Argen- 
tina exported 136,776 tons of flaxseed, compared 
with 155,423 tons in the same period of 1897. 


Rumania, which has a considerable wheat ex- 
port trade with Western Europe, raised scarcely 
50,000,000 bushels last year, while its normal crop 
is 69,000,000 bushels. ; 


Usually Mexico does not raise enough wheat for 
its own use, but this year the crop is so abundant 
that some can be spared for export. It is not likely 
that any export duty will be imposed. 


A recent cablegram from Madrid, Spain, says: 
The harvest prospects ave so good throughout the 
peninsula that the government has decided to re- 
voke the prohibition against the export of grain and 
to substitute therefor a moderate expoit duty. 


Last year the Locust Extinction Commission 
of. Argentina had a fund of six or seven million 
dollars to draw on, but this year their work is 
likely to be crippled for lack of funds. In some dis- 
tricts the locusts have already appeared in for- 
midable numbers. The only relief through the com- 
mission appears to be to add to the already heavy 
taxes borne by the agriculturists. 


Corn, which at. present constitutes one of the 
principal articles of export “from the Argentine 
Republic, has advanced from a crop of 8,038 tons in 
1873, to 1,500,000 tons in 1896. The province of 
Buenos Ayres is especially adapted, by reason of 
its climatic conditions, to the culture of this cereal, 
the exportation of which began long before that 
of wheat. The area planted in corn was, in 1891, 
only 251,245 acres, while in 1895 1,796,577 acres, 
producing 247,000,000 bushels, was under. cultiva- 
tion. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at nine primary markets dur- 
ing the five weeks ending August 1, for the 
last three years, according to the Cincinnati Price 
Current were as follows: 


1898. 1897. 1896. 
Sip ECU aencde a. anbos Secs 1,189,000 1,273,000 2,438,000 
Toledo .... 2,728,000 1,003,000 1,394,000 
Detroit es jeeaeetsceeermen 320,000 120,000 2,000 
Kansas City............- 1,972,000 2,592,000 604,900 
Cincinmatie ey seccesss: 93,000 119,000 144,000 
Winter....2. Resa apoane 5,902,000 5,113,000 4,922,000 
Chicago.. 993,000 826,000 2,680,000 

Milwaukee 366.000 614,000 585, 
Minneapolis . 1,121,000 4,199,000, 3,725,000 
Dab sa cmesnicmsspote x 57 000 2,742,000 5,186,000 
Spline seca oases ts 3,097,000 8,381,000 12,176,60C 
Total. bus. 4 weeks... 8.999.000 13.494 ,000 17,096,000 


PV erm 


“It will be a hot race from now on. Which will 


-win?’—Zahm’s Circular. 
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PRESS jen + 
_2.COMMENT 


A CALL FOR 0, WOOD DAVIS. 


The wheat market continues to weaken in spite 
of the shortage in many places. Will C. Wood 
Davis please rise and explain?—Implement Trade 
Journal. 


TO ROUND OUT PROSPERITY. 

A good corn crop is needed this year in Kansas, 
not because the state cannot get along very well 
with a moderate yield, but because it would mean 
increased wealth for the producers in the form of 
fat cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry.—Kansas City 
Times. 


HIGH ART ON POSTAGE STAMPS. 


The scenes on the new postage stamps are delight- 
fully dim. On the two-cent stamp, for instance, it 
would bother the engraver himself to tell whether 
the line of machines at work are sulky plows, 
mowers or self-binders, and it’s even money that 
the artist didn’t know the difference between them. 
—Farm Implement News. 


COMES OUT OF THE GROUND. 


Hight hundred million dollars of European money 
tells the story of unparalleled prosperity for the 
American farmers. This ehormous sum, which rep- 
resents the dependence of Europe upon American 
breadstuffs, also accounts for a large portion of the 
increase in the yolume of general business transacted 
all over the country.—Corn Belt. 


ONE INEXORABLE LAW, 


Save for exceptional periods the speculator is 
absolutely helpless in the actual making of prices. 
while the most he can do is to try to guess what 
sort of prices the natural conditions will make for 
him. It is pleasant thus to know that there are 
some Jaws which the most daring manipulator may 
not dare to assume to violate with impunity.—Chi- 
cago News. 


BULLISH ON WHEAT, 


Prophets of lower prices should remember that 
prices are already low. Sudden breaks in the spec- 
ulative markets are to be looked for, of course; 
but breaks from present market figures ought not 
to be permanent. Northwestern farmers ought to 
be sate in calculating that they will have frequent 
opportunities to sell their crop for better than pres- 
ent figures during the present crop year.—Minneap- 
olis Tribune. 


NUDGING THE BOARD. 


The directorate of the Chicago Board of Trade has 
taken steps toward the appointment of a committee 
of three to continue the prosecution of bucket shops. 
The crusade carried on for a year or more has re- 
sulted in the indictment of a large number of these 
mushroom concerns. Let this executive board now 
attack the trade in “puts” and “calls” in an equally 
vigorous manner, and see what can be done in 
abolishing that feature of speculation, which is 
never officially recognized, yet quietly winked at.— 
Orange Judd Farmer. 


WHY THE FARMER WAITS. 


The light interior movement of wheat and the 
rising trend of the markets go together as cause and 
effect. The prosperity of the wheat grower last 
year projects its influence into the farmer’s policy 
with reference to the marketing of this season’s 
crop. He can afford to wait a while before he sells 
the product of his fields; and the limited shipments 
of wheat to primary markets show that he is dis- 
posed to do so. It is with wool as with wheat. The 
Western producer has abundant faith in the busi- 
ness results of an agricultural prosperity with which 
he is in immediate touch.—Philadelphia Record. 


THEIR INTERESTS IDENTICAL, 


It is claimed that a prejudice exists among the 
farmers against the shippers. If true that is a 
yery silly prejudice. It is admitted that some ship- 
pers deserve no man’s confidence, but the shipper 
who has business sense knows his interests to be 
identical with those of the producer. His profits 
are made by handling grain. The more he handles 
the larger his profits. The more the producer gets 
for his grain the larger will be the production and 
so the more will the shipper handle. The shipper 
who listens to the propositions of the railroads to 
abandon the interests of the shipper in considera- 
tion of a few personal favors or a little money is, 
from a business standpoint, foolish. He joins an ef- 
fort to reduce his own earnings. Well may the 
farmer distrust such a man. He lacks honesty and 
sense alike. On the other hand, it is equal folly 
for the producer to stand indifferent or hostile to 
those shippers who are fighting the battle which, 


if won, will put money in the farmer’s purse every 
time he takes a load of grain to market. This fight 
is the producer's fight. If success attends it, he 
makes dollars, where others—even the shipper— 
makes cents.—Rate Review. 


THE CORN PROPAGANDA. 


The Western farmer may well rejoice that the 
great commercial bodies of the East are working 
with him hand and glove to promote the foreign 
outlet for our surplus corn. Following the com- 
bination for this purpose among the agricultural, 
industrial and business interests of Maryland and 
Baltimore, comes the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce support for this movement. The American 
Maize Propaganda seems to be getting there with 
both feet. ‘That's the way to do it! When the 
farmers pitch in and help themselves on business 
principles they accomplish something, whereas if 
they depend on politicians they usually get left.— 
Orange Judd Farmer. 


Bate Batenis 


Issued on July 12, 1898. 
Gas Engine.—Joseph Reid, Oil City, Pa. 
276. Filed Jan. 25, 1895. See cut. 
(ssued on July 19, 1898. 


Gas Engine.—Madison IF. Bates, Lansing, Mich. 
No. 607,536. Filed Nov. 9, 1896. 

Gas Engine.—Charles Jacobson, Erie, 
607,566. See cut. 


——— 
— 


No. 607,- 


Pa. No. 


Filed Dee. 2, 1896. 


Pia 
> A 
607,566. 


Hydrocarbon Gas Engine-—Wm. O. Worth, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. No. 607,613. Filed July 1, 1895. 
Renewed July 3, 1897. 


Gas Engine.—Levi J. Wing, New York, N. Y. No. 
607,580. Filed Dec. 22, 1896. 
Issued on July 26, 1898. 
Gas Engine.—Chas. Quast, Marion, Ohio. No, 607,- 
378. Filed Sept. 15, 189+. 
Gas Engine.—Chas. Quast, Bucyrus, Ohio. No 


607,879. Filed Jan, 5, 1895. 
Car Mover.—Geo. W. Rittenhouse 
Miller, Indianola, Ill. No. 607,885. 


and Franklin 
Filed June 28, 


1897. See cut. 

Gas Engine.—Wm. J. Wright, Pittsburg, Pa. No. 
607,908. Filed April 26, 1897. 

Gas Engine.—Wm. J. Wright, Pittsburg, Pa. No. 


607,904. Filed May 20, 1897. 

Separator.—Robt. W. Jessup, San Francisco, Cal., 
assignor of one-half to fF. H. Wheelan, same place. 
No. 608,049. Filed Aug. 26, 1897. Patented in Eng- 
land, Feb. 2, 1897, No. 2,725. 


Issued on Aug. 2, 1898. 


Baling Press.—Norman B. Wilder, Lyndon, IIL, 
assignor of one-half to H. E. Paddock and W. F. 
Millikan, Prophetstown, Ill. No. 608,563. Original 
application filed March 26, 1897. See cut. 

Igniting Mechanism for Explosive Engines.— 
Joseph Lizotte, Quincy, Mass., assignor of one-half 
to Mellen N. Bray, Boston, Mass. No. 608,409. 
Original application filed June 28, 1897. See cut. 

Gas Engine.—John J. Ohrt, Burlington, Iowa. No. 
608,298. Filed March 5, 1897. Renewed June 22, 
1898, See cut, 
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Grain Feeder and Conveyor.—Boston S. Constant, 
Bloomington, Il. No. 608,180. Filed May 11, 1896. 
Renewed Jan. 28, 1898. 

Pea Separating Machine.—Robt. P. Scott, Cadiz, 
Ohio, and John A, Chisholm, Oakville, Canada. No, 
608,230. Filed March 11, 1897. See cut. 


RECENT SALES OF ELEVATOR MACHIN- 
ERY. 


The following is a partial list of sales of elevator 
machinery made by the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Com- 
pany, Moline, UL, during the month of July: 

ILLINOIS: Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, one 
No. 2 Elevator Separator, one No. 4 Warehouse Sep- 
arator, one No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller, one No. 2 Corn- 
wall Corn Cleaner, one No. 3 Warehouse Separator. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago,-one No. 68 new style 
Oat Clipper, five No. 4 Elevator Separators, one 
No. 0 Victor Combined Sheller and Cleaner. Weller 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, one No. 1 Victor Corn Shelley, 
one No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller. Henry Keiser Co., 
Bloomington, one No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller, one 
No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. M. C. Woodworth, 
Winchester, one No. 2 Little Victor Corn Sheller and 
Cleaner. 

INDIANA: Risser & Rich, Oxford, one No. 3 
Cornwall Corn Cleaner. IF. Rose, Brookston, one 
No. 65 New Method Oat Clipper. W. Nading, St. 
Paul, one No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


IOWA: Walnut Mill Co., Walnut, one No. 35 
Special Grain Separator, pulleys, belt, ete. D. Brad-- 


ley & Co., Council Bluffs, one No. 3 Cornwall Corn 
Cleaner, one No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller, one No. 3 
Wh. Separator, one No. 1 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 
W. P. Adams, Odebolt, one No. 8 Victor Corn Sheller, 
one No. 4 Cornwall Corn Cleaner, one No. 1 Elevator 
Separator. St. Paul & K. C. Grain Co., Tama, one 
No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller, and one No. 1 Cornwall 
Corn Cleaner. CC. Counselman & Co., Lena, one 
No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller, one No. 1 Corn Cleaner. C. 
Counselman & Co., Callendar, one No. 1 Victor Corn 
Sheller, one No. 1 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. John 
Struve, Lyons, one No. 2 Little Victor Corn Sheller 
and Cleaner. Globe Machinery & Supply Co., Des 
Moines, one No. 2 Victor Corn Sheller. St. P. & 
K. ©. Grain Co., Manilla, one No. 1 Victor Corn 
Sheller, one No. 1 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 

GEORGIA: McCaw Mfg. Co., Macon, two cotton 
seed hull packers. 

IKANSAS: Pearl Roller Mill, Oswego, one No. 2 
W. H. Scourer. La Crosse Lumber & Grain Co., La 
Crosse, one No. 1 Elevator Separator. Stuart Hare, 
Receiver, Enterprise, one No. 2 Oat Clipper. J. S. 
Stevens, Dalton, one No. 33 Special Grain Separator. 

LOUISIANA: Acadia Rice Mill, Rayne, one No. 
35 Special Grain Separator. 

MANITOBA: Waterous Eng. Works Co., Win- 
nipeg, one No. 37 Special Grain Separator, two No. 
36 Special Grain Separators. 

MINNESOTA: M. Gunderson, Kenyon, one No. 4 
Wh. Separator. G. W. Van Dusen & Co., Canby, 
one No. 2 Horizontal Scourer. 

MISSOURI: W. J. Baird, McKittrich, one No. 5 
W. H. Separator, conveyors, pulleys, ete. Frank 
Kaucher, St. Joseph, one No. 2 Cornwall Corn 
Cleaner. 

NEBRASKA: Seeley; Son & Co., Fremont, one 
No. 1 Victor Corn Sheller, two No. 1 Cornwall Corn 
Cleaners. J. A. Campbell & Son, Lincoln, two No. 2 
Victor Corn Shellers, one No. 4 Cornwall Corn 
Cleaner, sprocket, etc. W. W. Cameron, Chester, 
one No. 2 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. H. H. Esterday, 
McCook, one No. 3 W. H. Separator. 

NEW YORK: Neidlinger & Son, New York, one 
No. 10 Cyclone Dust Collector. Yaryan Co., New 
York, one No. 1 Little Victor Sheller and Cleaner. 

TEXAS: Wichita Mill & El. Co., Wichita Falls, 
one No. 3 Elevator Separator. 

VIRGINIA: J. J. Triplate, Mt. Jackson, one No. 
2 Revolving Separator. 

WISCONSIN: E. H. Pease Mfg. Co., Racine, one 


No. 38 Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


NES 


2d ee om 


NOTICES. 


(Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 13th of 
the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month. ] 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 


Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, III, 
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LINE OF ELEVATORS WANTED. 
Wanted, to lease a line of elevators in a good grain 
territory. Describe property. Address 
P. O. BOX 424, Des Moines, Iowa. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 


Position wanted as superintendent or foreman of 
grain elevator, either large or small house. ‘Thor- 
oughly understand handling, grading and mixing of 
grain. Have had ample experience, and can furnish 
good references. Address 

SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN, Box 3, 
“American Hlevator and Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 13th of 
the month to insure insertion in the issue for that month. } 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


Will sell, or trade for a good farm, my elevator 
well supplied with the necessary machinery for 
shelling, cleaning, grinding and handling all kinds 
of grain. Located in the heart of the corn belt. Ad- 
dress 

W. J., Box 6, “American - Elevator 
Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


and Grain 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 

Docks suitable for elevator purposes. To those 
interested in the grain trade Tonawanda, N. Y., 
offers unsurpassed facilities for the transferring of 
grain from lake vessels to canal boats and to the 
several railroads. The undersigned has two fine 
sections of dock which he will sell very reasonable. 
This property fronts the river over one thousand 
feet, with ample water for the largest vessels, and 
has railroad running entire length, also canal privi- 
leges the entire length. Anyone wishing to put up 
an elevator will find this property a bargain. Ad- 
dress 


M. M. SMITH, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


‘Rnowledge is Horse Power. 


FEATURES OF 


MOdeCN ~~, 
aa (Machinery 


FOR AUGUST. 


Pneumatic Steering Gear ofthe Uni- 
ted states Monitor ‘* Terror. ”? By H. A. 
Spiller. (Illustrated.) 


Thinking by Machinery. Mechanical 
Devices for Solving Problems without the 
Laborious Process of Mental Calculation. By 
E. Ralph Estep. (IUlustrated.) 

Liquid Air asa Commercial Product. 
(Illustrated. ) 

Device for Reheating Compressed 


Air for Use in Pumps. By E. A Rix. 
(Illustrated.) 


Types of Rotary Motors. Some of the 
More Notable Efforts in the Field in which-- 
the Achievements of Parsons have, Lord 
Kelvin says, Placed his Name next to that 
of Watt--By W. B. Willis. (Illustrated.) 

Gas Producers and the Future of the 
GasEngine. By A. Bement. Second Ar- 
ticle.. (Illustrated.) 

_. Amalgamation and the General Care 
of Gold Mills. By W. J. Adams. Second 
‘Article, (lllustrated.) 

Steam Fitting in Power Plants. By 
W. H. Wakeman. Second Article. (Illustrated.) 

The Knowledge You Need in Your 
Business You will Find in “Modern Ma- 
chinery Hall.” This Knowledge is Horse 


Power. 
Price: Fen cosy, $32 
For Sale by Newsdealers, ; : 
Modern [Machinery Publishing Co., ~~’. | 
CHICAGO, s 


PER YEAR, $1.00. AGENTS 


WANTED 


GRAIN BAGS—BURLAPS. 


All kinds of Bags, 
New and Second Hand. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


W.J. JOHNSTON, 


Factory and Office, 
182 Jackson Street, CHICAGO. 


ROOFING AND SIDING. 
The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 
MANUFACTURES 
a Steel Roofing, 
pe = Corrugated Iron, 
CARAY S Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


eS 
4 


Write us for Catalogue and 
Low Prices on best 


© STEEL ROOFING, CORRU- 
‘GATED IRON, ETC. 


We are large manufacturers 
of these goods and can save 
you money. 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


61) So. Morgan St., Chicago, Iil., 
and Niles, Ohio 


GUARANTY 
STORAGE WARRANT COMPANY. 


Capital and Surplus, $225,000. 


OFFICES: 
No. 189 LA SALLE ST. (catumer Bivc.), CHICAGO. 


STORAGE WARRANTS 


Which are Used for Purposes of Sale or Collateral, Issued 
on 


Wheat, Oats, Corn, and Mill Products, 


Contained in Owners’ 


ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES AND CRIBS. 


These Storage Warrants (sometimes called Ware- 
house Receipts), are used to secure loans and to facilitate 
the sale and delivery of the property they represent. 
They are especially well adapted to the grain trade where 
grain is carried at local razlway stations and junction 
points; the property remaining where stored at nominal 
cost until price satisfactory to the warrant holder can be 
secured, 

Write for Grain Dealers’ Circular. 


Golf Suits or Swell Clothes 


May be worn at pleasure by the Four Hundred or the 
Four Thousand, at any one of the nine hundred and 
ninety-nine delightful summer resorts along the lines 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in the 
cool regions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Mich- 
igan, not omitting the famous Excelsior Springs of 
Missouri. 


Within three hours’ ride of Chicago are some of the | 


most beautiful lakes and country resorts in Wiscon- 
sin. Oconomowoc, Waukesha and Delevan are among 
the list. A little farther away are Elkhart Lake and 
the Dells of the Wisconsin River; and beyond are 
Marquette—with its magnificent Hotel Superior— 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Lake Minnetonka, Lake Oko- 
boji, Spirit Lake and hundreds of other deliciously 
inviting and invigorating spots where energy will be 
revived and life prolonged by a visit of a few days or 
a sojourn of a few weeks. 

The season opens early in June and lasts until late 
in September. 

Excursion: tickets are sold every day during the 
summer months. Our summer guide book with list 
of hotels and boarding houses will be sent free upon 


‘application to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger 


Agent, Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 


SHIPPERS OF 
WESTERN GRAIN, 
ESPECIALLY 
High Grade White and Yellow Corn. 


Elevators through Central Illinois on Wabash Ry., Chicago & Alton 
Ry., C. P. & St. L. Ry., and St. L., C. & St. P. Ry. 


Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. We do not care to make priceg 
south of the Ohiv River, on account of the freights. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


[We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a bucket- 
shop keeper or irresponsible dealer. | 


M. F. BARINGER, 


.... SUCCESSOR TO.... 


J. R. TOMLINSON & CO. 


«GRAIN AND MILL FEED... 


416-418 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondence with millers and grain dealers solicited. Sight 
draft with bills of lading uttached honored on all shipments. 


Pratt-Baxter Grain Co., 


TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 
Stations on Wabash Railway. 


SHIPPERS OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS. 


Specialty of White and Yellow Corn, 
Fresh from Farmers. 


Max Lubliner & Co., Antwerp, nae 
Max Lubliner, Ghen Established : 


9 in 1879, 


GRAIN DEALERS AND AGENTS. 


Deal both with merchants and large mills in the interlor, 
in wheat, corn, barley, buckwheat, flaxseed, oil cakes, 
bran, etc. Are obtaining generally the best prices in 
their market. Advances on consignments. 


ARDXKOUR & CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


J. A. YANTIS, 
GRAIN , MILL FEED. 


CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 
WITH SHIPPERS OF 


CLIPPED WHITE OATS AND YELLOW CORN. 


Also want to BUY Feed Wheat, Feed Barley, and 
Clean Barley Screenings. 


Prompt Attention to all Inquiries. 
Room 609 Chamber of Commerce, BOSTON, MASS. 


Consign Your Grain and Seeds 
(6) 


WARE & LELAND, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


234 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO. 


Orders for future delivery executed 
on margin. 

Edward G. Heeman in charge of Re- 
ceiving Department. 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


B. WARREN JR. 


B. WARREN. 


WARREN & CO., 


Grain Commission Merchants, 


ROOMS 7 ano 9 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Peoria, Ill. 


¥F. W. RUNDELL. ESTABIISHED 1877: J, E. RUNDELL. 


Wye AO RUNDELL-& CO: 


We buy, delivered Toledo. or f. 0. b. your own track, always 
paying highest market prices. Wealso give personalattention to 
consignments. We were brought up in the business. If you are 
a consignor send your shipments to us. We guarantee you as 
good sati faction as you can get anywhere, and at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. . 

Correspondence solicited. Ask for daily market letter. 


cores Room 4 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio. 


EDWARD P. MERRILL, 


Millers’ Agent. 


Flour, Grain and Mill Feed. 
OFFICE: 
21-2 Union Wharf, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


No consignments wanted. 1 want a good Corn Account. 


Letters Promptly Answered. 


J. F. ZAHM, F, W. JAEGER. F, MAYER 


J.F. ZAHM & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER... 


<PV> FIL PEAVEY & C0, 


Minneapolis, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS: 
: Minn. 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


COLLINS & Co.., 


STRICTLY COMMISSION 


Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bernier & Company, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


GRAIN, FLOUR ano SEEDS, 


St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada. 


E. A. GRUBBS. 


Greenville 


bd Memb i in- 
ESTABLISHED 1886 (J P°Z_{TT nail chamber Commerce 
Specialty: Milling Wheat. Co GRAIN HAY STRAW 
e ’ ’ , 


Reference, by permission, 
Farmers’ National Bank, 
Correspondence from Mills and 
Wholesale Dealers solicited, 


CONRAD KIPP. 


GREENVILLE, | Letters promptly answered. 
OHIO. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 


oO. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Reference: DUQUESNE NAT. BANK. 


Daniel McCaftfrey’s Sons, 
HAY, GRAIN FEED. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


AND 


A. G. TYNG, JR. D. D. HALL. 


TYNG, HALL & CO., 


Grain and Commission Merchants 
ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Peoria, Illinois. 


Members Chicago Board of Trade, 


JAMES P.SMITH & CO,, 


CRAIN, 
417-418 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


MCKNIGHT & CO., 
Grain Commission Merchants, 


ROOMS 23-245 DISPATCH BUILDING, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, BTC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE, GERMANTOWN JCT., P. R. R. 


. § Manufacturers National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa 
References: { Union National Bank, Westminster, Ma. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS — 
GRAIN, Flour, Seed, Hay and Straw, 


358 Bourse Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 
1863. 


Corn Exchange National Bank. 
References: 4 Manufacturers National Bank, 
Merchants National Bank. 


A. R. ‘ CLOUGH, 


MILLER’S ACENT, 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Board of Trade Rooms, Manchester, N. H, 


All sales direct. 


I want a good Toledo corn account, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L, EVERINGHAM & (o., 


Commission 


Merchants. 


ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 


Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Redmond Cleary Commission Co. 
Established 1854. Incorporated 1887, 


Grain, Hay and Seeds, 
Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


YER GRA IN Co 


PROMPT SERVICES 


CEO. N. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


We sell on Cemmission and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 oushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


SAMUEL R, BACKUS 


|| _1t you wish to Buy, Sell or 
|| Consign, write to us. 
| Will make track bids. 

B || Advance on Consignments. 


A : . 
Locations for Industries at Chicago. 
Industries located on the line of The Belt Railway 
Co.. of Chicago. are afforded unequal switching 
facilities and the advantage of connecting with all 
Chicago railroads. They have the benefit of com 
petitive rates and an abundant supply of cars for 
shipments at all times. Parties contemplating the 
establishment of industries in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago are invited to communicate with the under- 
signed, who will promptly furnish full information 
in regard to location, switching rates, car supply, 
ete. 8. Thomas, P. & GC, Mgr., Dearborn 
Station, Chicago, 3 - 
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$50.00 Reward for First Notice of any Infringement. 


Paine-Ellis Grain Drier Co. 


53 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


To meet the wants of Elevator Men who need a small Drier 
capable of handling from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of damp and musty 
grain in 24 hours, we have put on the market a complete machine 
which occupies but little room and can be installed at small expense. 


All that is required to operate the Drier is a 10 to 15 H. P. 


Boiler, and in most cases the exhaust steam from the engine driving : 
the elevator will furnish all the heat necessary, so that about 5 H.| Split Discharge, Self-Propelling Tripper, as installed in Hoosac Tunnel Elevators. 
P. to operate the fan will be all the additional power required. Gea pees! 
; ; : Send for Catalogue B6 of 
The cost of this machine, f. 0. b. cars here, is $650, and we 


fnsh an expert to install the plant fe of charge, you simply paying | QOMGLG LNB Of Gain Elevator Machinery and Appliances 


the freight and expense of making connections, and in most cases this AND COMPLETE COMPLEMENT OF 
will not exceed $35 to $50. Power Transmission Machinery. 
The operation and capacity of the Drier are guaranteed, and we| The Most Modern and Successful Machinery for Grain Elevators. 


ask no pay until this is satisfactorily demonstrated. Correspondence Solicited. 


PAINE-ELLIS GRAIN DRIER co. |DODGE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Mishawaka, Indiana. 
- BRANCH HOUSES: 


DAMP WHEAT can be PUT in CONDITION for , 43-45 Dey St. BOSTON, 137-139 Purchase St. CHICAGO, 166-174 South Clinton St. - 
GRINDING or STORAGE THE 


» STEAM J INGLINE ELEVATOR « DUMP 
DRYER, 


Which Is also a successful 
Wheat Heater or Temperer 
Z or Dryer for Washed 
zi = : Wheat or Bran. 
It leaves the Wheat in Perfect Condition for the Rolls. Will also dry 

Malster’s, Brewer’s and Distiller’s Wet Grain. 

Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 
CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE AND CLAY AND ORE OF ALL KINDS! 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price. 


THE CUTLER C0., North Wilbraham, Mass 


For NEW and BEST Way 


ADDRESS The farmer furnishes the power. Less than one-half the investment and one-quarter the ex- 
pense of operating an poll elevator. Unexcelled for convenience and economy in handling 
a 


ear corn as well as shelled grain, etc. It successfully competes with belt elevators. Grain for 
shipment is handled in the shipping bins while ear corn, oats, ete., are cribbed in the patent 

j storage below. é 
The Incline Elevator and Dump and plan of building have been greatly improyed and are 


i covered by U.S. patents. Write for prices and circulars. 
9 9 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners |, KURTZ & SON, GREENFIELD, IOWA, 


The ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 
——0- ; 
Le ected pe Supplies of All Kinds a 


Spec y- 
We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the THE ALBERT DICKINSON co. 
West, and claim priority in the building of SEED S Timothy, Clovers, Flax, Hungarian, Millets,:Red Top, Blue Grass, 


i 


Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. Lawn'Grase! CrenaciG Bird Seeds, Ensil Cc 
Don't BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices, abdominals et SY Tat) 
you ge Pop Corn, Buckwheat, Field Peas, etc. 


Weer conn eere OFFICES, COR. CLARK & SIXTEENTH STS.. CHICAGO, ILL- 
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“RACINE”? {sand Gasoline Engines 


Especially adapted for 
operating 
Grain Elevators. 


Both Hot Tube and 
Electric Spark Ignition 
with each Engine. 


Racine Engines are the result 
of over ten years’ experience in 
the manufacture of Gas and Gas- 
oline Evgines, and embody only 
such methods and devices as are 
known to be the best for the pur- 
pose, 

SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION. 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL. 


—— Write for Catalogue A and Net Prices 


RACINE HARDWARE CO,, 


N RACINE, WIS. 


CORN CLEANER 


FOR USE WITH NEW PROCESS SHELLERS. 


NEW PROCESS 


ar 


Also all other 
makes of Ware- 
house Shellers. 


Made in Three 
Sizes. 
Capacities—500 to 
1,400 bushels pee 


hour, accor 
ing to size. 


Can also be used 
for cleaning small 
grains. 


Large capacity, excellent work, occu- 


The special features of this machine are as follows, viz.: 
pies only two-thirds the room required by other cleaners of same capacity; has two cleaning fans, 
one blast and one suction; is dustless; can be knocked down and set up in any part of building; 
adjustable feed opening, which can be opened or closed off entirely without stopping machine or 
throwing ofithe b2lt; two clsaning shoes h ing on patent springs; the grain and screenings allsayed: 
noiseless: runs light; durable. The New Process Shellers and Cleaners make a fine outfit for any 


house. Ask for circulars. Address 


MARSEILLES MFC. CO., Marseilles, III. 


INSURANCE A GRAIN SPOUT 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS That will load cars without shoveling. It 
is worth its weight in gold. It will save 

ano CONTENTS you in labor all it costs in less than a 

month. : ; : : 


Is furnished at cost by the 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL INSURANCE CoO., 
of Chicago. 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 22 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

Its cash assets, January 1st, amounted 
to $622,367; net cash surplus $444,968. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to its required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


Send for Prices to 


H. SANDMEYER & C0., 


PEORIA, ILL. 


W. L. BARNUM, Secy. 


NEVER A PEER 


has had imitators, but 
The Salem Bucket never an equal. The 


most ever claimed by competing buckets is that they 
“are as good as the Salem.” 

- We fixed the standard to which others aspired, but 
the Salem is now, asit always has been, incomparably the 


BEST BUCKET MADE. 


The BEST is what you want. Itis the cheapest and 
most satisfactory in the end. Besides, the Salem is sold 
as low as otber buckets. 


ALL KINDS OF SHEET AND PLATE METAL WORK. 


e “SALEM” © 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


THE CELEBRATED 


DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS. 


] Over-Blast Suction Separator. THE 


A. P. 


STANDARD 
IN THEIR 
LINE. 


li fm nu il SH 

ell ot “Grain 

i | — Cleaned 
x toa 


fi OP Siandstill.” 


my Manufactured in any de- 
= I sired size and pattern, with 
i capacities to accommodate 
Sl PMU LI 
een ee 


ci 
aes 


the largest Elevator and 
Flouring Mills, or smal} 
Warehouses for hand use. 
Single and Double, End and 
Side Shake, and_ Dustless 
Separators, both Under and 
= Over-Blast. 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Sepa- 
rator, Four separate suctions, inde-_ 
pendent of each other, with sieves and 
screens, requiring less power, less floor 
space, lower in height, needing less 
bracing, has better and more perfect 
separations, and furnished with the only 
perfect force feed and mixer on the 
market. Guaranteed to clean Grain to 
any desired standard without waste 
once through this machine twice as wel} 
as any machine made. 


For CIRCULARS and PRICES address 


AP Diekey Mis. Co. 


RACINE, WIS. 


THE SMITH PNEUMATIC TRANSFER 
AND STEEL STORAGE SYSTEM. 


Now in Successful Operation 
at Toledo, Ohio. 


This is an entirely new and complete system for handling, treating and 
storing grain, seeds, millstuff, coal, sand, gravel, salt and other subdivided sub- 
stances which can be handled in bulk, and the protection and preservation 
of cereals, seeds, vegetables, fruits, ensilage and fodder crops, cotton, wool 
and other fibers, tobacco, provisions and all perishable substances and valuable 
commodities in absolute safety from fire, water, air, storms, floods, microbes, 
insects, vermin, animals, thieves, evaporation, fermentation, oxidation or other 
causes of damage or destruction. 

This system has nothing in common with other methods, but is entirely dif- 
ferent and distinct, in construction, arrangement and operation, materials used, 
principles involved, and results obtained, from all others heretofore in use. 


It is fully protected by 20 patents already issued, and others pending, 
in the United States and principal foreign countries. 


It was on exhibition at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, and was 
awarded four highest medals and diplomas and received in addition thereto the 
highest indorsement of the principal officers of the Exposition as well as of the 
highest authorities in all industries to which it is applicable. 

The title to all patents and other rights belonging to this system is vested in 
The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., and any infringement thereon 
wili receive prompt attention. 

The policy of the Company in regard tothe introduction of its system is to 
make such liberal and easy terms with all who desire to use it that there wil} 
be no cause for complaint. 

Full particulars furnished on application in person or by letter to 


The Smith Pneumatic Transfer & Storage Co., 
1327 Manhattan Building, 


THE W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U.S. A.'315 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO. 
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James Stewart & Co., 


ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS FOR 


Frame or Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Railroad Work and Heavy Structures. 


WE ALSO DESIGN AND BUILD PNEUMATIC »# FLOATING ELEVATORS. 
St. Louis and Buffalo. 
We have built every elevator in New Orleans and Gal- 


veston. Also every elevator on the remaining Gulf Coast 
excepting one small one within the past twenty years. 


JAMESL RECORD De gee 
and 
i Builder of 
Grain 
Elevators, 
Coal Docks, 
Etc. 
Before 
Contracting, 
Y see our, 
306 to 310 Corn Exchange, New Method of 
Minneapolis, Minn. Fireproof 
Construction. 


WITH WHICH THs PUBLICATION IS PRINTED 


MADE BY THE + 


QUEEN City PRINTING INK Co 


SOUTH ST CINCINNATI, 0. 


D.A. ROBINSON 


{ Auditorium Annex, Chicago, Il. 
| 1039 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OFFICES: 


Nov.16-188%. 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF 


Grain Elevators, Malt Houses 


AND ALL KINDS OF HEAVY CONSTRUCTION. 


Patent Double-Jointed 
Distributing Spouts. 


Patent Automatic 


‘Patent Hee of Mylepeudeue 
g Ri Grain Belt Tripper 


ope Dri 


SEELEY, SON & CO.., 


Fremont, Neb. 


Architects and Builders 
OF ALL KINDS OF 


GRAIN, ELEVATORS. 


WM. GRAVER TANK WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steel Storage Tanks 


STEEL ELEVATORS. 


We Build Storage for Any Commodity 
of Any Capacity. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


= 700 OLD COLONY BUILDING, - 


CHICAGO. 
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GEO. M. MOULTON, 
President. 


W. C. ENGLER, 
Secretary. 


J. M. WITHERSPOON, 
Superintendent. 


MOULTON-STARRETT CO., 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. T. MOULTON & SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and Builders of 
Frame and Steel Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also Cag Bt to build co lete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
lic Buildings, Stock Yards, Ete., Ete. 


Houses, Pu 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. capacity. 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 1,000,000 
Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, Kan, 1.000,000 
Burlington Elevator, St. Louis. . .1,800,000 
Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis . AGE 
Northern Grain Co, Manitowoc, Wis.. 
W. W. Cargill, Green Bay, Wide. caren 500,000 
Vigo Elevator Terre Haute, TW... a... 5 
Belt Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. 2,500,000 
et Terminal El. Co., Superior, Wis. 2,500,000 

Peavey & Co., Minneapolis No. 1..1,750,000 


F. H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 | thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
Atlantic Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 600. 


Empire Elevator Co., ‘Minneapolis ‘No. 1...600, aes ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 
Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2. 500, 000 | in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES, 604 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 541 ROOKERY. 


WHEN YOU WANT 


Elevator or Mill 
Supplies, 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 
Corn Shellers, 
Engines and Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Office and Factory, LEAVENWORTH, KAN, 


Warehouse and Salesrooms, 1221-1223 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE. 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
and built more than one thousand elevators 
with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 
irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
As a result of this large experience, it has a 


Macdonald Engineering 


Company, CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Designers and Builders of Wood and Steel 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Any Capacity. 


1454, 1455 and 1456 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


Consulting Engineer. 


DESIGNER AND 
ARCHITECT FOR 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Wood, Steel or Cement Construction. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


541 ROOKERY, 
FIRE LOSSES ADJUSTED. 


CHICAGO. 


JOHN S. METCALF & CO., 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS, 


1075 W. FIFTEENTH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


During the past eighteen months the following elevators have been designed and constructed 
under our supervision and by us, making a total capacity of over 6,000,000 bushels: 


CTANG ETUNKGEOVALOL, E OLEAN Gs WIOs oie ctsieie's:c.s:0:0 alo 0.<.0 bieieleivisie <laisiple eiewineheibiaisioion esis « 1,000,000 


og ae Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y. ...-..--0-+ sees «1,000,000 
Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, Canada .. R ‘1,000,000 
Cleveland Elevator Gompany’ s Elev ator, Cleveland, Ohio.. - 500,000 
_ Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, 1 Re eee conan oor 07 100 cars in e hours 
_- Manchester Ship Canal Co.’s Elevator, Manchester, England.................... 500,000 
EBurlingtom Elevator: COLA, Ls .ccscc sss secs Svewcscrglees cevessw (ethene E00 000 
_» Canada- Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Landing, Que . ..............+++++. 500,000 


TROMANHAUSER BROS., 


Architects, Contractors, and Builders of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine, and 
Terminal Storage Elevator Plants. 


PLANS SUBMITTED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


616 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Western 
Engineering and 
Construction Co., 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators. 


Contracts taken for all kinds of heavy 
work. Estimates furnished 
if desired. 


525-527 UNITY BUILDING, SS 
79 AND 81 DEARBORN ST., | Sates = Ses 


CHICAGO. SS el 
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“The Racine’ Dustless Grain Separator 


Embodies more Points of Excellence than any other machine offered for simflar purposes, and is 
Light Running, Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation and with Great Strength and Durability. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO MEET DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS, 
The Racine Heavy 
Warehouse Mill 


Is especially adapted for horse 
Ee wer use, is supplied with 
atent Governor Pulleys, has 
an even and. steady speed, is 
built extra heavy and bolted 
ey throughout. This machine 
has large capacity and_ is 
more durable than any other 
Warehouse Mill made. 


Shows cost of bushels and fractional parts of 


bushels. Saves much time and labor. 


Every grain dealer should have a copy. 
Size of book 47gx7¥% inches; 214 pages. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


CIRCULARS FREE. ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


H EN RY NOBBE, Publisher, = Re | an fend for catalogue before 


S placing order. 


FARMERSVILLE, ILL. JOHNSON & FIELD MEG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


OonVeyING, Elevating ana POWGP- Transmitting Machinery 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILLS AND GRAIN to ‘ GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
ELEVATORS. (i 127, 129, 131, 133 West Washington St. 


ASq CHICAGO. 


CALDWELL 
50D) sh] SP) CONVEYOR. 


Manufactured exclusively by us at Chicago, with latest improvements. 


LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. 
oe SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. 
| COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. Flevat 
RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. evator 
T LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. Boot 
BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. ' 
POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. 
ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 
CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 

STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS, CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Gasoline Engines 


- = ARE LIKE = - 


FAIRBANKS SCALES, 


Standard, 
Durable, 
Reliable. 


Thousands of the Scales and hundreds of the 
Engines are used by the GRAIN TRADE. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


CHICAGO. 
St. Louis, Minneapolis. Cincinnati. Cleveland. Kansas City. Indianapolis. Louisville. Omaha. = EY 
Portland,Ore. St. Paul. Denver. SanFrancisco, Los Angeles. THE JEFFREY MFG. C0. ape ALAS 


Columbus, Ohio. Send for Catalogue. 


Send for Special Catalogue “G” showing plans for placing Engines in Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills, etc. 
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NORDYKE & MARMON CO.,, Indianapolis, ind, 


FLOUR, CORN AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


QUALITY TO SUIT THE MOST EXACTING. PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 

Corn Shellers, Hangers, 

Grain Cleaners, Boxes, 

Flour and Bran Packers, Gearing 

Flour Feeders and Mixers, Belting, 

Portable Buhr Mills, Steel Conveyors, 

Hominy [ills, Wood Conveyors, 

Wheat Heaters, Link Belt, 

Scales, Sprocket Wheels, 

Shafting, Engines and Boilers, 

Pulleys, Water Wheels, a age 
Elevator Supplies. Shy ena Pooe want 


TEN SIZES and STYLES of ROLLER, CORN and FEED MILLS 


No doubt about the volume of our voice if price and merit talk, and what we say will be 
Three Pair High Six Roller Mill. interesting if you intend to buy. 


WRITE US, SAYING WHAT YOU WANT. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CoO., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
J.B. DUTTON’S 


Patent Automatic Grain Scale. 


ee | { . FOR USE IN 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


——____ Address 


J. B. DUTTON, (026 and 1028 Scotten Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
(irain Dealers’ and Shippers’ Gazetteer 


FOR 1897-936. 


Containing Official Lists of Flouring Mills, Elevators, Grain Dealers, Shippers and Commission Mer- 
chants Located on all the Principal Railroads in the United States and Canada. 


WITH GRADING AND INSPECTION RULES OF LEADING MARKETS. 


If you do business with these classes of business men you must have a list of some kind. This $2. OO 
is handy and cheap. Large octavo, 266 pages, bound in cloth. Price............+sssseeeeeeee 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184-186 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE “OTTO” CASOLINE ENGINES. 


G©OOOQOOOO®@ 


SIMPLEST IN CONSTRUCTION, 
SAFEST AND EASIEST TO OPERATE, 
SUREST TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


50,000 OTTO’S IN USE. 


360 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
321 S. 15th Street, OMAHA. 

313 Third St., South, INNEAPOLIS. 
35 E. Ohio Street, INDIANAPOLIS. 


Factory: THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 
$2.00 $2.50 $1.00 


—— FOR —— 


= ORs sr 


“7 5: OR ONG 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MONTH. 


OFFICES: 


You can get such value nowhere 
else for your money. Many readers 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873. |wanta paper that comes twice a 


month. THE AMERICAN MILL- ESTABLISHED IN 1882 
ER and THE ELEVATOR ; 


The Best Exponent of Modern Milling, | offered at less than such a paper 
could be given for. You need them | Subscription Price, Only $1.00 Per Year. 


both in your business. _ Each Number Contains 44 Pages 
of Valuable Matter. 


$2.00 PER YEAR. >= 
2 _bach nomen te ae the cost of an entire year’s subscription Q THE ay eee AN ELEVATOR AND 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. GRAIN TRADE is the only paper of its 
ADDRESS Two Papers a Month. class in the field. 


Mitchell Bros. Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
184 & 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
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RITER-CONLEY COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS OF STEEL, 


ALSO 


GAS HOLDERS WITH STEEL TANKS, 


WATER AND OIL TANKS, 
STEEL BUILDINGS, STEEL STACKS anp 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION oF Every DESCRIPTION, 


Designed, Furnished and Erected 
In All Parts of the World, 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 

Plate, Tank and Boiler Works, First, Second and Third Aves 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 

New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


Long-Distance Telephone Connections, 


Ce 


Cross section of Great Northern Elevator furnished by us at Buffalo, N Y. ‘Three million 
bushels’ capacity. Steel throughout. 


This space is reserved 


=e : 
+ forthe S. Howes Co., Sil- 
~* ver Creek, N. Y., to ad- 3 
vertise their new Eureka 7 
: Elevator Separator. : 
’ y~ 
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“T think, without any exception, it is the most 
perfect thing of the kind I have ever seen and I 
am more than pleased with it-’—H. P. PILLS- 
BURY, Washington, D.C. 


The 
Grinding Mill. 


“Muncy” Attrition 


Contains Relief Springs, Movable Base, Self-Oiling Bear- 
ings, and our Patent Ball Bearing at end of shaft. 

Capacity 3,000 to 5,000 pounds of meal and feed per hour. 

Easiest and quickest operated mill on the market. _ | 

Shipped on 15 days’ trial. If not as represented, we pay all 


freights. 


For full information, write the makers, 


SPROUT, WAL 


“The Racine” Dustless Grain Separator 


Embodies more Points of Excellence than any other machine offered for similar purposes, and is 
Light Running, Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation aud with Great Strength and Durability. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO MEET DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
(= = The Racine Heavy 
Warehouse Mill 


Is especially adapted for horse 
power use, is supnlied with 
Patent Governor Pulleys, has 
an even and steady speed, is 
built extra heavy and | olted 
throughout. This machine 
has large capacity and_ is 
more durable than any other 
Warehouse Mill made. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 


cend for catalogue before 
placing order. 


SMITHS 


Automatic Warehouse and Elevator 
Machinery. 


I have given the building of Warehouse and 
Elevator Machinery my special attention for 
the past thirty years and claim to furnish the 
most complete, conyenient and labor saving 
machinery that can be constructed, and will 
furnish plans and specifications on application 
for a complete automatic warehouse. 


The accompanying cut isan exact represen- 
tation of my Latest Improved Overhead Dump. 
which can be operated with ease, safety and 
speed, and we think that you will find that this 
dump embodies all the features required, with- 
out an objectionable point. and is within the 
reach of all grain men. This dump can _ be 
placed on a level floor, and is so constructed by 
a double gear that it can be operated by a boy. 


—— 


The Marquis Patent Ear Corn 
Elevator and Sheller 
Feeder. 


Feeder will feed corn from the dump 
to the elevator orsheller with or without 
drag belt. Will feed 100 to 1,500 bushels 
per hour without any attention. Can 
bé regulated to the capacity of the sheller 
or elevator while in operation. Can be 
made to feed either sheller or elevator 
by changing reverse board. It is made 
of iron and is very durable. It willlast 
a lifetime. Can be applied to dump no 
in use at very little expense. We have 
over 5,000 of these machines in use that 
are giving universal satisfaction. 

Prices furnished on application. 


Agents Wanted to Sell Our Full Line of Corn and 
Elevator Machinery. 


HiLiP SMITH, 


SIDNEY, OFFIC. 


t 


—) 


DRON & CO., 


MUNCY, PA. 


The Grainman's Actuary 


Shows cost of bushels and fractional parts of 

bushels. Saves much time and labor. 
Every grain dealer should have a copy. 
Size of book 47@x7% inches; 214 pages. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 


HENRY NOBBE, Publisher, 


FARMERSVILLE, ILL. 


Has been 
tested by the 
largest users 

in the 
country. 


The 
Standard 
of all 
Transmission 
Ropes. 


24-26 MARKET ST 
GHIGAGO. 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at 
Pensacola, Florida. 


AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator in Manches- 
ter, Eng. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Steel Co. 


Use Ajax and Run no Risk of Accident. 


od 


CHANNONCO., 


24 AND 26 MARKET ST., CHICAGO. 


He 
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CAN’T STOP IT— 


The increasing popularity of 


eR 


EVERYBODY DOES NOT USE 
OUR MACHINES. HOWEVER, 
3,000 WERE SOLD LAST YEAR, 
DEMONSTRATING THEIR ... 
GOOD.QUALITIES. 2303. 


Helen daleleininieliiticieieiciint 


Grain, Seed 2"4 
Bean Cleaners. | 


ote 


. 
ct 
2 


POWER AND HAND 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AmpimiGRiiEL tL, & 


forfonfonferfanforfenforfonleclecfenforfoete-forlaefaclesfacleclerlarfarleefucfeelaclecfeofeeleeferteclectecterlesleelecferfecfuefaefarlerfeclete 


(Sat Yar) ar) 


SUCCESSORS TO FERRELL, PRAME & OZIER. 


: 
CO., SAGINAW, MICH. 
: 


afosooteoobnfosoneteeorfedeelnfofoolnbosforfnfesonbovteclorde Soefndosfnbefeefndefeelndecorlonteebrbeeelndesbobodeebeio dere feeh 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
INCLUDING 


Belt Trippers, 

Power Shovels, 

Spouts, Buckets, Boots, 

Machine Molded Rope 
Sheaves, 

Shafting, Pulleys, 

Shaft Bearings, 

Gearing, 

Friction Clutches, Etc. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO , PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL CRANE POWER. 


Specially adapted for use in 


Crain Elevators. 


We also furnish com- 
plete elevator equip- 
ments, including Car 
Pullers, Grain Shovels, 


Wagon Dumps, 
Sprocket Wheels, Chain, 
Boxes, etc. If you are 


in the market for cleva- 
Z tor supplies don’t fail to 
| = correspond with us. 


R. R. Howell & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gold Dollars 


Wea 
WN i 
: tl 


my 


v, , 
Uy 


At FIFTY CENTS apiece are CHEAP, but they do not 
represent a better investment than we offer the ‘elevator and 
grain trade” in our 


Controllable Wagon Dump. 


WINCHESTER, ILL., February 4, 1896. 
MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Dl. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your fayor of the 28th ult. received and noted. Last ty I put one of your 
Controllable Wagon Dumps in a Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s 22-ft. scale, and it has given me entire 
satisfaction in every respect. In this locality the bulk of grain is as yet handled in sacks, and by 
ge J the orp about one-half it makes a nice slant, making it very easy to pull the sacks to bac 
end of wagon, where strings are cut and grain runs out into bin below. Eyery farmer, without excep- 
tion, teers in glowing terms of the merits of this Dump. In unloading loose grain from wagon 
there is no dump that will equal yours in being easily handled and always under control of 
operatur. No scaring horses, no dropping of wagon and no noise. I consider a grain elevator 
incomplete without the Sayage & Love Controllable Wagon Dumps, 

Yours truly, 
M. C. WOODWORTH, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 
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(rain Cleaners.—Oat Clippers. 


| 


y 


THE MONITORS. 


The superiority of the “Monitors” over every other machine for the purpose is conceded by 
all experts in oat clipping and grain cleaning. ai. . . 

Acknowledged to be the best built, the lightest running and the most odcren to use. 

If there is a prominent modern elevator in your vicinity, step in and examine the machines. 


You will find them at work. Then judge for yourself. 


The Monitor Smutter Will clean your smutty wheat, if oat pee and 


bring it up to, grade. You know what this means. 


We are leaders in this line, and manufacture only high-grade machines. — 
We do not offer them in competition with any other make of clippers or cleaners or smutters, 


so far as price is concerned. It is poor policy to place a machine on the basis of price only. 


WRITE US 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 


